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Whether she’s 9, 14 or 17... 


There’s a booklet on menstruation to 
help her- 


“Very Personally Yours” is widely recognized as 
an outstanding help on menstrual education for 
junior and senior high school girls. Its simple pres- 
entation of accurate, scientific facts gives girls 
a wholesome understanding of menstruation. 

‘““You’re A Young Lady Now’”’ was written espe- 
cially for girls aged nine to twelve. It explains 
menstruation as a normal part of life —teaches 
them how to take care of themselves when That 
Day does arrive. 

These booklets can be used successfully by 
themselves. You will find them of even greater 
value when used as part of the integrated program 
of menstrual education described below. 


A Complete Program for Menstrual 
Education 
“Very Personally Yours”’ (booklet for girls 12 andover) 
“You're A Young Lady Now”’ (booklet for girls 9-12) 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm Sound Motion Picture... 


“The Story Of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions. Praised by educa- 
tors, health authorities, parent, church 
groups —the film tells the story of men- 
struation in a simple, straightforward 
manner. Free (except for postage) on 
short term loan. 





Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
... Hundreds of teachers helped organ- pr as 
ize this Guide. It is flexibleand canbe 7x | 

adapted to any teaching condition. This ‘ 


large color Chart on menstrual physi- % ( 
ology is designed for supplementary ¢ 
classroom lectures. Menstruation is de- BG RS 


tailed on easy-to-follow diagrams. 
So Many Students Have Already 
Benefited From This Program 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete 
program of menstrual education every year. The book- 
lets, film, guide and chart are well integrated to give 
your students a sound knowledge of this important 
subject. The entire program or any part of it is available 
to you without charge . . . with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Booklets, Film, Teaching Guide, Chart, All Yours Free! 


i 
| INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co. | 
Educational Dept. ST-93 | 
} 919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl. | 

/ Please send free (except for postage) 16 mm. 
sound film, ‘“The Story Of Menstruation.” | 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) | 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) | 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) | 
| Also send the following: | 

For girls 9-12 copies 
| YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW | 
| For older girls copies | 
| VERY PERSONALLY YOURS | 
| Physiology Chart | Teaching Guide | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MODERN FARMERS like J. A. Parks of Maloy, Iowa, 
using the gang plow above, can produce much more in 
much less time than the farmer of just a few years ago. 
In the horse-powered days of farming it took as many 
as 35 man-hours to produce and harvest an acre of 


corn. Now, on many mechanized farms, it is done in 
fewer than 11 man-hours. In addition, the shift from 
animal power to machine power released about 72,000,- 
000 acres of cropland from producing feed for horses 
and mules to producing food for the nation’s tables. 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED 
TO THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW? 





THE “man behind the plow’’ is still very much 
in the picture, but he’s up front now. And because 
he is, you and your family—even the world—are 
better fed today. 

Not many years ago the American farmer walked 
behind the old horse-drawn plow, worked longer 
hours and produced much less than he does today. 
But that was before the development of the “‘hired 
hands’”’ that never tire—the tractors, trucks and 
implements which do the work of many men, and 
the petroleum fuels and lubricants which keep them 
running. 

In the last 50 years or so, while America’s popu- 
lation was growing from 75,000,000 to more than 
150,000,000 a remarkable change was taking place 
in agriculture. Today 8,000,000 fewer persons on 
America’s farms are producing food for 75,000,000 
more Americans. 


Yet America has never been better fed. It has 
never been better equipped to export needed foods 
to other countries for normal requirements, or to 
combat famine—an ally of communism—wherever 
it appears. 

Never have so few fed so many so well. 

To help make ours a more abundant land, 
Standard Oil pioneered in delivering petroleum 
products right to the farmers’ doors in the quan- 
tities needed and at reasonable prices. This on- 
the-spot delivery, started way back in 1910, was 
vital to the rapid growth of mechanized farming in 
the Middlewest—one of the most productive agri- 
cultural regions in the world. 

So many rural customers have learned to de- 
pend on Standard Oil products and services that 
we now serve far more Midwestern farmers than 
any other oil company. 


Standard Oil Company 
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The Cover 


This is Milwaukee a century 
ago. It is a replica of old East 
Water (now North Water) Street 
of 1853 which was built this sum- 
mer by the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank in commemoration of 
their Centennial. This was Mil- 
waukee when the WEA was or- 
ganized in Madison in 1853. 
Photo thru the courtesy of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. 


Calendar of Events 

Oct. 2—Southwestern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Platteville 

Oct. 8-9—Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, Eau Claire 

Oct. S-9—Western Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, La Crosse 

Oct. 8-9—North Wisconsin—Lake Su- 
perior Education Association, Su- 
perior 

Oct. 11-14—National Conference of 
Rural Area Superintendents, NEA, 
Omaha 

Nov. 5-7-—WEA, Milwaukee 

Nov. 8-14—American Education Week, 
Every Town in the United States 

Nov. 26-28—National Council for So- 
cial Studies, NEA, Buffalo 

Feb. 13-18—American Association 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 19—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 20-24—National Association of 
Secondary Principals, Milwaukee 

Apr. 9—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 


WEA Officers for 1953 


President 
Ciyps M. SHIBEDS: =...=.=— Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON ___---~ Wautoma 
Second Vice President 
Mrs. MyrTLE ANDERSON ~~ Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 


R. W. OSTRANDER ___-_---- Ellsworth | 


Executive Secretary 





F 
0). Ey. PEENZMbY 2 2k Madison | 


Treasurer 
P. MW. VENCENY 2... Stevens Point 


Executive Committee 
District I 
F. G. MACLACHLAN ___-~__ Park Falls 
District II 


ALMA THERESE LINK ____-__ Oshkosh 
District III | 

A. W. ZELLMER -_-. Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 

Liovp R: Mosene .........._- Racine 
District V 

DONAED: Wrsen. ao Janesville 
District VI 

HELEN M. ELLIOTT _______ Milwaukee 

Past President 
LESLIE W. JOHNSON ________ Superior 
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COAL’S ROLE IN STEEL PRODUCTION 
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Molten metal being formed into ingots of steel. Wher- Here in the blast furnace, coke made from coal is com- 
ever you find steelmaking, you find coal mines nearby. bined with iron ore, limestone, and air. This is one of 
It takes as much coal as iron to produce steel. the first steps in the production of steel. : 
i 
For every ton of steel—a ton of coal! Just Plenty of coal for every need! Fortunately, 
as America depends on steel—steel depends on 90% of America’s fuel resources are coal; and the 
coal. Every ton of steel requires a ton of coal in the progressive coal industry, highly mechanized and 
making. Coal, baked into coke, supplies heat for efficient, is the most productive in the world. These 
smelting. At the same time it furnishes carbon privately managed bituminous coal companies, ; 
monoxide to free iron from its ore. while meeting all of today’s needs, are making 


ready in every way to supply the even greater 


— 9 i i 
Steelmaking — only one of coal’s jobs! It tonnages the future will surely require. 


takes a lot of coal to match today’s huge steel pro- 
duction ... up to 100 million tons a year. Yet all 
this coal is only about ¥%5 of our nation’s output. 





















Electricity takes a fifth; industrial power, more : “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, | 
than a fifth. Coal heats 15 million homes and helps i illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. J 
, , May b sis ] i 1, 
run our railroads. From coal chemicals come thou- ' 8 a ae Oa ee 
sands of products like nylon, plastics, “wonder ¥ For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
ss | coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 1 
dru S, and even perfumes. Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
. i 
é (PLEASE PRINT) 
| Name I 
= , 
BITUMIN OAL 1 Street 
eet I 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE I City Zone___State 
’ 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION , Position or grade \ 
Washington, D. C. Te ee 
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In this Centennial year we ought 
to spend some time looking back at 
the achievements of the WEA in 
the last 100 years. We can afford to 
take a long look backwards because 
these achievements have been most 
varied and numerous. To help us 
do this our association has just pub- 
lished a special issue of the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education on the 
history of the WEA and of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. It will be sent 
to all members as a part of our 
Centennial program. 

We look back, however, only for 
the purpose of looking forward 
more inteliigently. The song of 
World War I, “Where Do We Go 
from Here Boys” (and girls), ex- 
presses what is on our minds. I be- 
lieve that our greatest growth in 
Wisconsin in professional organiza- 
tions in the next few years will be 
along the lines of increasing our in- 
terest and membership in the NEA 
and developing our local associations 
into more active professional 
groups. 

Our state professional organiza- 
tions, both from the viewpoint of 
teacher interest and teacher activ- 
ity, are out in front of the national 
and local organizations. This has 
been true because the greatest need 
for action was on the state level. 
In America, education is a function 
of the state. State legislatures and 
state officials were the ones who 
could do most to encourage or re- 
strict educational progress. It was 
natural that we would put most of 
our efforts where it would do the 
most good. 3 


Our President Looks Ahead 


We have now reached a point, 
however, where continued profes- 
sional growth will depend upon our 
willingness to organize on a na- 
tional scale as strongly as we have 
on the state level. Only 30 per cent 
of our Wisconsin teachers belong 
to the NEA. This is not a good re- 
sponse when we consider that there 
are many phases of our professional 
growth which must be handled at 
the national level. 

The problem of guarding and up- 
grading our professional standards, 
for instance, is too big for any one 








state or group of states to handle. 
To be done satisfactorily it must be 
handled on a national basis. The 
appointment of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards may well 
prove to be an important milestone 


in the development of our profes- 
sion. This commission was created 
by the NEA because it was felt that 
when the standards for a profession 
are raised the upgrading of all other 
conditions will tend to follow. We 
have been the only profession with- 
out an organization to guard and 
upgrade our standards. Yet of all 
the professions we have always been 
in the best position to do this. What 
profession is in a better position 
than ours to determine who shall 
enter it, what kind of training they 
shall have, and how much training 
they shall receive? At long last a 
program has been started and we 
must do all we can to help it develop. 


The effectiveness of our total pro- 
fessional program is determined 
largely by the willingness of the 
individual teacher to do his part in 
each school and community. It is 
thru the local organization that the 
teacher speaks his mind and from 
which he gets his inspiration and 
leadership. Both the national and 
the state organizations must work 
thru the local associations. It is the 
responsibility of the local associa- 
tion to so stimulate its members 
that they will do their part in in- 
terpreting education to the public. 


If our three professional associa- 
tions, national, state, and_ local, 
function as they should the growth 
of our profession in the next 100 
years will far surpass that of the 
last century. 


Clyde M. Shields 
President WEA 





ISCONSIN teachers at- 
tending the Centennial con- 
vention at Milwaukee, Nov. 5-7, 
will long remember this memo- 
rable occasion. A hundred years 
ago eight courageous and forward 
looking educators met in the office 
of State Superintendent Azel P. 
Ladd in Madison to organize the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
and this year, a century later, 
over 14,000 of the 23,000 mem- 
bers of that same organization 
will assemble in Milwaukee to 
hear nationally and internation- 
ally known speakers and to enjoy 
the pageant portraying the prog- 
ress of education and the history 
of the association during the cen- 
tury. 
During the general sessions in 
the morning the entire body will 
concentrate on the problems of 
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WEA’s 


Centennial Program 


mankind and in the afternoon 
special interest groups will con- 
sider questions of vital impor- 
tance in their particular fields. 
Luncheons, dinners, get-to-geth- 
ers, and even informal and im- 
promptu meetings of friends are 
all a part of the annual program. 

In Mechanics Hall hundreds of 
exhibitors will have on display 
the latest in books, audio-visual 
aids, and school equipment, all de- 
signed and produced to make 
teaching easier and more effec- 





tive. What a contrast to the prim- 
itive materials and equipment 
available and used by our pioneer 
educators a century ago! 

Thursday afternoon in the Rob- 
ert L. Cooley Auditorium in the 
Milwaukee Vocational School ap- 
proximately 400 delegates from 
214 local associations will elect 
officers for next year and plan 
the course of action as we enter 
our second century of promoting 
the welfare of education and edu- 
cators. 








Edward Weeks 


Ernest O. Melby 


“Education for Renewed Faith 
in Freedom” is the subject of 
Dean Ernest O. Melby, a princi- 
pal speaker at the first General 
Session on Thursday morning. 
He will speak to the teachers from 
a background of experience from 
teaching in a small Minnesota 
school to supervising the higher 
education of an entire state. 


A native of Lake Park, Minn., 
he earned the bachelor of arts de- 
gree at St. Olaf’s College, North- 
field, Minn.; and the master of 
arts and doctor of philosophy de- 
grees at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

After 18 years as teacher and 
administrator in the public 
schools of his state he became, in 
1926, a member of the faculty of 
the School of Education of the 
University of Minnesota and 
served as research assistant of 
the public schools of Minneapolis. 
The following year he became as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Minne- 
sota. 

Joining the faculty of North- 
western University in 1928 as as- 
sistant professor, he rose to the 
position of Dean of the School of 
Education at that University in 
1934, continuing there until 
1941. 


Dean Melby was appointed 
president of Montana State Uni- 
versity, and during 1943-1944 
served as chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, an admin- 
istrative office exercising advisory 
responsibility in relation to the 
higher education of the State as 
a whole. 
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Ralph W. Sockman 


Dean Melby is chairman of the 
National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion of the National Education 
Association, and from 1937-1940 
was secretary of the American 
Council of Education. 


Edward Weeks 


“A Country to Build With” is 
the title of the address to be pre- 
sented by Edward Weeks at our 
Friday morning’s session. In his 
15th year as editor of the Atlan- 
tic Monthly he already has had a 
successful publishing career be- 
hind him and is the author of sev- 
eral distinguished books. 

After graduating from Har- 
vard University in 1922 he took 
graduate work at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, in 1923. His 
first year out of school he became 
a manuscript reader and book 
salesman for a New York pub- 
lishing company and in his second 
year he became associate editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly. In 1928 
he was promoted to the editorship 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press and 
in 1988 was made editor of the 
magazine. As editor he reads 
thousands of manuscripts in or- 
der to pick the choice articles 
which go into the Atlantic. His 
literary work and his radio pro- 
grams make him a well known 
figure among modern thinkers. 


Ralph W. Sockman 


Ralph W. Sockman will use as 
his subject, ‘““Date with Destiny,” 
the title of one of his well known 
books, for his address to the 
teachers on Friday. A graduate 
of the Ohio Wesleyan University 
and Columbia University he has 
had a remarkable career as a min- 





Krnest O. Melby 





Douglas R. Stringfellow 


ister whose influence has extended 
to the smallest villages and farms 
thruout this country and Canada 
by means of radio. Each Sunday 
morning Dr. Sockman broadcasts 
over NBC’s National Radio Pul- 
pit to a vast listening audience. 

He is president of the Church 
Peace Union, a Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and is chairman of the 
World Peace Commission of the 
Methodist Church. As an educator 
he has delivered the famed Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale Univer- 
sity, was for two years visiting 
professor at Yale Divinity School, 
and at present is associate profes- 
sor at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. In a recent poll conducted 
by the Christian Century, Dr. 
Sockman was named one of the 
six foremost clergymen of all de- 
nominations in this country 
today. 


Douglas R. Stringfellow 


Congressman Douglas R. 
Stringfellow from Utah will pre- 
sent the challenging subject 
“What Price Peace” for one of 
the concluding addresses on Sat- 
urday, November 7. A veteran of 
World War II he has toured the 
country speaking to numerous 
audiences driving home the idea 
that the preservation of the 
American way of life depends on 
the spiritual strength of each in- 
dividual and each family. 

His military experience began 
with service in the Air Force in 
1942, and he was soon given spe- 
cial intelligence training and as- 
signed to the Office of Strategic 
Services. While operating behind 
the German lines he was captured 
and placed in the notorious Bel- 
sen Prison Camp from which he 
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escaped and joined the 14th Ar- 
mored Division. The explosion of 
a German mine near him on No- 
vember 19, 1944, sent him to the 
hospital completely paralyzed. 
His amazing recovery was high- 
lighted in 1951 when he won sec- 
ond place in the American Legion 
“Operation Comeback” competi- 
tion, an award given for veterans 
from all wars who had made the 
greatest physical, economic, so- 
cial, and spiritual comeback after 
being wounded in our country’s 
defense. He has won third place 
in the Freedom Foundation’s An- 
nual Award, excelled only by 
President Eisenhower and former 
President Hoover, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award as an 
outstanding young man in Utah 
in 1951. 


Pageant for Thursday Evening 


As a major part of the centen- 
nial celebration of the Wisconsin 
Education Association, 2,000 stu- 
dents and 200 faculty members of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools 
will present the pageant “Centen- 
nial Year” in Bruce Hall of the 
Milwaukee Auditorium on the 
evening of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 5. Against the background of 
the development of Wisconsin 
from pre-history to the present, 
the 100 years of growth of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
will be shown in dance, drama, 
pageantry, choric reading, reci- 
tation, band, vocal, and orches- 
tral music. A special apron will 
be constructed to extend the play- 
ing area and three stages will be 
used to facilitate movement and 
give fluidity to the presentation. 
Choirs will be massed in several 
portions of the house, and a part 
of the action will be played in 
the house itself. Sustaining music 
will be played by a 100-piece 
symphony orchestra. 

Much the same group of staff 
members which during the last 
ten years on five occasions have 
produced and directed compa- 
rable pageants, will handle the 
general and unit assignments. 
Members. of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, who witnessed 
the “Surge to Freedom” in 1945 
will remember vividly the magni- 
tude and excellence of this out- 
standing program. 
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Nomination for WEA Officers 


ANDIDATES for elective officers in the WEA shall file their 

intention with the Executive Secretary on or before 12:00 
o'clock noon of September 25. 

Names may be filed by candidates themselves, or by any 
organization, group, or person interested in promoting such per- 
son’s candidacy. If the candidacy is filed by a group or person 
other than the candidate a letter of consent from the candidate 
should accompany the filing papers. By last year’s action the 
papers are to be forwarded in a sealed envelope and marked 
so that they will not be opened before the deadline. 

Information about the candidate should be submitted but 
should be approved by the candidate and filed with the letter 
of intention. These will be published in the October Journal 
according to editing by a special committee. A glossy print 
should be included. Careful attention to the above detailed re- 





quirements is urged to expedite publication. 

Officers to be elected are: President, first vice-president, sec- 
ond vice-president, third vice-president, and executive committee 
members for District III and District IV for three years. 








Proposed Changes 
In WEA Constitution 


N LINE with a directive by the 

WEA Assembly, the Constitu- 
tion Committee of the Association 
has held several meetings in 
which matters of the Constitu- 
tion were discussed. The changes 
which were discussed and are 
proposed have been the result of 
suggestions by individual WEA 
members, by other WEA commit- 
tees, and by local associations. 


Changes in the WEA Consti- 
tution are not very extensive this 
year, as a good deal of work on 
constitutional revision was done 
last year. The changes this year 
are, however, very important and 
deserve a good deal of thought 
and consideration on the part of 
members of the WEA. The pro- 
posed changes fall into two cate- 
gories: 


1. New practice and procedure 
to meet new needs. 

2. Changes to rectify previous 
legislation. 


An explanation or reason for 
each of the proposed changes pre- 
cedes the article and section con- 
cerned. Page and line references 
are to the Constitution of the 
WEA, May 1953 printing. 


Reason for changes, Article IV, 
Section 1 and 3 


This particular change was 
proposed last year and is a major 
change in the election of officers 
for the WEA. The proposal dif- 
fers, however, in that the matter 
of the appointment of the Execu- 
tive Secretary has been deleted. 
The amendment would provide 
for the election of a President- 
Elect to serve for one year prior 
to taking office as president. The 
committee felt that in an organi- 
zation as large as the WEA, the 
leadership is very important and 
it is essential that a person tak- 
ing the helm of the association 
snould have had some experience 
in the operation of the Associa- 
tion. Many organizations in our 
country use this method to good 
effect. 


Section 3 must be changed ex- 
tensively in order to make provi- 
sion for this new officer. 


Proposed Amendment, Article IV 


Section 1. The officers of the 
Association shall be a President, 
President-Elect, three Vice-Pres- 
idents, Executive Secretary, 
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Treasurer, and Executive Com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee 
shall consist of the President, 
President-Elect, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, the retiring President, and 
six other members. All officers of 
the Association at the time this 
Constitution takes effect shali 
serve until the expiration of the 
terms for which they were 
elected. 


Section 3. The President and 
Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
annually and serve for one year. 


The President-Elect shall be 
elected annually and hold office 
for the period of one year follow- 
ing his election, and shall become 
president beginning one year 
from January 1, following his 
election as President-Elect. 

Interim Election: During the 
year immediately following the 
adoption of these amendments, 
there shall be elected, in the man- 
ner prescribed by Constitution, 
the following officers: A Presi- 
dent, a President-Elect, who shall 
serve for a period of one year 
following his election and who, 
upon conclusion of his term as 
President-Elect shall become 
President for a term of one year. 

Vacancy: The First Vice-Presi- 
dent shall succeed to the office of 
President-Elect in case of vacancy 
in that office. He shall fill out the 
unexpired term, succeeding to the 
Presidency according to the regu- 
lar constitutional procedure. The 
Second Vice-President shall suc- 
ceed to the office of First Vice- 
President for the unexpired term 
in case of vacancy in that office. 
The Third Vice-President shall 
succeed to the office of Second 
Vice-President for the unexpired 
term in case of vacancy in that 
office. 

The Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be elected for 
terms of one year, but after two 
successive elections for such 
terms of one year, respectively, 
such Executive Secretary and 
such Treasurer shall be elected 
for terms of three years respec- 
tively. Members of the Executive 
Committee, except the President, 
President-Elect, and First Vice- 
President, shall be elected and 
serve for terms of three years 
each. The terms of all officers 
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shall begin on January 1, imme- 
diately following their election. 


Reason for changes, Article V, 
Section 2 
The change suggested here is 
for the purpose of clarifying the 
functions of the President-Elect. 


Proposed Amendment, Article V 


Section 2. At the end of the 
section, line 21, the following 
should be added: The President- 
Elect shall serve on the Council 
on Education. 


Reason for changes, Rules Gov- 
erning Nomination and Candi- 
dates, Rule 1 
This particular section refer- 

ring to the filing and opening of 
nomination papers of candidates 
was passed at the last session of 
the Assembly and it is the feeling 
of the Committee that it should 
be deleted from the Constitution. 
If the names of candidates are 
not available before the closing 
date of nominations, it is entirely 
possible that there will be a num- 
ber of persons running against 
each other that had no intention 
of so doing. It could prove to be 
a very embarrassing situation to 
quite a number of persons. It 
would seem that there should be 
no reason to keep the names of 
candidates for office secret until 
the deadline for filing. 

In the last sentence of Rule 1, 
the Committee felt that 5 min- 
utes was sufficient time to nomi- 
nate and present a candidate. If 
there is no time limit on the nomi- 
nation and presentation, a great 
deal of time could be expended 
on the matter and other matters 
would have to be slighted in or- 
der to provide time for all busi- 
ness. 


Proposed Amendment, Rules Gov- 
erning Nominations and Candi- 
dates 
Rule 1. Line 13 thru line 19 

reading as follows should be de- 
leted: “Such intentions shall be 
filed in sealed envelopes marked 
‘filing papers of candidate for of- 
fice,’ and shall remain sealed until 
after the closing hour of nomina- 
tions at which time the Commit- 
tee shall meet and open such 
envelopes.” 


Line 42, 43, and 44 should be 
changed to read “Nominations 
and presentations in behalf of a 
candidate shall not exceed 5 min- 
utes.” 

WEA CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
HAROLD HAWKINS, La Crosse 
CLIFFORD LARSON, Wautoma 
JACK NEUMANN, Milwaukee 
LESTER TIMM, Fond du Lac 
GRACE WEBB, Black River Falls 
MELVIN FRANK, Richland Center 
Chairman 


OCTA Proposal 


In addition to the changes sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Con- 
stitution the following amend- 
ment is proposed by the Oneida 
County Teachers Association, 
C. R. Wentland, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Add to paragraph one of Sec- 
tion 2 of Article II the following 
sentence. “Locals may order the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
sent to school board members in 
their district at the cost of $1 
each per year.” 


Court Decision on Retired Teacher Case 


The Journal cannot vouch for 
this but if the anticipated sched- 
ule works out the constitutional- 
ity of the 1953 increased annuity 
law will be argued before the Su- 
preme Court in November. There 
are numerous contingencies in 
such procedures, hence, a definite 
date is not settled at this time. 





CONVENTION HOTEL 
ROOMS 


To assist WEA members in 
getting rooms for the conven- 
tion the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce Housing Bureau, 
611 N. Broadway, will provide 
its usual housing facilities. Be- 
sides accepting requests in ad- 
vance of the convention the Bu- 
reau will have a housing desk in 
the lobby of the Schroeder Hotel 
from Wednesday on. Anyone who 
comes to Milwaukee without a 
reservation may apply at the 
desk for accommodations in a 
private home or possibly in hotels 
thru last minute cancellations or 
no shows, of which there are al- 
ways a surprising number. 

There are many fine motels on 
all main highways leading into 
the city, a recent development 
which helps the housing problem. 
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Wisconsin Representatives—Left to right standing: P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point; 


Donald Binkowski, Oshkosh; Jennie L. Webster, Eau Claire; R. F. Lewis, Madison. 
—Left to right seated: A. Kermit Frater, Madison; Alma Therese Link, Oshkosh; 
Clyde M. Shields, Waukesha; Edith Luedke, Milwaukee County 


REAT strides are being made 

to establish a higher profes- 
sional status for teachers, accord- 
ing to the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. Delegates to 
the Miami Beach Conference of 
TEPS, just preceding the NEA 
convention, were briefed on prog- 
ress being made and were given 
an opportunity to help shape the 
next steps. Data were cited to in- 
dicate that where standards for 
teacher certification are highest 


themselves literally by their own 
bootstraps. In so doing they used 
tools that are just as available 
to us and can be applied in Wis- 
consin as well as in other parts 
of the country. 

The conference was. strictly 
super in every way starting with 
the setting in a group of luxurious 
ocean-front hotels between 66th 
and 71st Streets on Collins Ave- 
nue and by ending with “so 
what?” by Commission Chairman 
John Bracken, a past-master at 


Lower turnover and higher salaries are found in 


states which have the highest professional standards. 


How do you think Wisconsin compares 


to other states of the United States? 


that teachers, and education in 
general, are held in somewhat 
higher esteem than in the so 
called low-standard states. It was 
disconcerting to hear Wisconsin 
ranked with 23 others as a low- 
Standard state! On the other 
hand it was encouraging to find 
how other states have raised 
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putting sensible ideas into peo- 
ples heads via their funny-bones. 


Schedule for Delegates 

Almost every minute of the day 
and evening was scheduled for 
the delegates. General sessions 
with splendid speakers usually 
started the day. Then study groups 








‘Taps 
For 
TEPS 


A. Kermit Frater 
Principal, Lowell Elem. School 
Madison, Wisconsin 









them, followed 
in the evening by various activi- 
ties such as an educational tele- 
vision demonstration, preview 
showing of “Skippy and the Three 
R’s’”, and Cracker Barrel Sessions 
complete with “Chief Crackers.” 


convened, 26 of 


Of a somewhat less _ profes- 
sional nature were the excursions, 
the informal reception, before 
breakfast swimming, entertain- 
ment by the Future Teachers of 
America, and the style show be- 
side the Monte Carlo pool—the 
women loved it and the men tol- 
erated it like good sports (judg- 
ing from an occasional whistle of 
appreciation). 

The importance of high stand- 
ards in the certification of teach- 
ers was forcefully brought out by 
Ralph W. McDonald, president 
of Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. When comparing the status 
of teachers in states having high 
standards with the low-standard 
states he said, “‘We find clear evi- 
dence that the adoption of high 
certification standards strength- 
ens and improves the status of 
the teaching profession.” Then 
he cited three specific areas in 
which high standards have re- 
sulted in a significant improve- 
ment for the profession. 

Results of High Standards 

1. “The turnover of teachers 

tends to be less in the states that 


have high standards of certifica- 
tion.” In September, 1952, the 
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number of new teachers required 
in seven states with high stand- 
ards was only 8.6% of the total 
elementary teaching positions. 
On the same date the number of 
new teachers required in 14 low- 
standard states was 11.5% of the 
total. ““Not only do the low-stand- 
ard states, on the average, have 
to seek a greater number of new 
teachers each year; the stability 
and status of the profession are 
undoubtedly damaged more heav- 
ily by the greater turnover.” 


2. “The ratio of the supply of 
qualified teachers to demand is 
generally higher in high-standard 
states.” The seven high-standard 
states previously mentioned 
graduated from their own col- 
leges 70.2% of the new teachers 
they needed during the past year, 
while the 14 low-standard states 
graduated only 50.7% of those 
they needed. It appears that states 
which tolerate low standards of 
certification are attracting fewer 
young people into the teacher 
preparing institutions. 


3. “Teachers’ salaries tend to 
be higher in the states that have 
high standards of certification.” 
Although the one factor that 
seems to have the greatest influ- 
ence in determining the level of 
teachers’ salaries in any state is 
the per capita income of the peo- 
ple of that state, according to 
McDonald, nevertheless the stand- 
ards for teaching certificates also 
influence the level of teachers’ 
salaries. McDonald continues: 
. “The 25 states that now require 
college graduation for elementary 
teaching certificates have an aver- 
age rank of 20th among the 48 
states in the average salaries paid 
teachers, but those same states 
have an average rank of 23rd in 
per capita income. Thus, the high- 
standard states have teachers’ 
salaries on the average higher 
than the rank of those states on 
per capita income would lead us 
to suspect. Conversely, the other 
23 states with lower certification 
requirements have an average 
rank of 28th among the 48 states 
in teachers’ salaries but they have 
an average rank of 26th in per 
capita income.” 

McDonald continued by saying 
that adoption of high standards 
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of certification for teachers would 
not immediately cure all the ills 
in education but that it would be 
a long step in the right direction. 
“It is definitely valid, however, 
to say that the adoption of high 
standards of certification will 
tend to reduce teacher turnover, 
increase the supply of qualified 
teachers, and elevate teachers’ 
salaries. I believe that the end re- 
sults will be the same in any 
state.” 

This stand is strengthened by 
information supplied by the Com- 
mission about a state, identified 
only as “‘X”, which has carried 
out a concentrated effort to raise 
the status of the profession. The 
state TEPS Commission led the 
fight and the help of local associa- 
tions was solicited. There were 
two fallacious concepts of ele- 
mentary teaching to fight: 1. It 
does not take much preparation 
to teach little children, and 2. Low 
standards would enable the 
schools to get enough teachers. 
In four years, the number of 
emergency permits was reduced 
from nearly 5,000 to practically 
none, and standards at the same 
time were raised for elementary 
teachers by two college years! 

The opinion was often voiced 
at the conference that there is 
urgent need to push the move- 
ment for higher standards as rap- 
idly as possible while the nation 
is painfully aware of an emer- 
gency in teacher supply and de- 
mand. In fact, T. M. Stinnett, 
executive director of the Com- 
mission, pointed out that prog- 
ress is already being made since 
the close of World War II at a 
greater rate than at any other 
period in the history of the teach- 
ing profession. He summed up 
this progress as follows: 


Since 1946— 

Twenty-three states have increased 
minimum requirements for the lowest 
regular certificates for elementary 
school teachers. 

Eleven states have increased mini- 
mum requirements for regular certifi- 
cates for high school teachers. 

Twenty-four states have increased 
minimum requirements for certificates 
for elementary school principals. 

Twenty-one states have increased 
minimum requirements for certificates 
for secondary school principals. 

Seventeen states have increased min- 
imum requirements in some fields, 


notably elementary teaching, more 
than once. 


No one was more emphatic in 
advocating immediate action than 
Lucien B. Kinney, professor of 
education, Stanford University: 
“The time is now!” 


Steps to Take 

A considerable portion of the 
conference was spent in discuss- 
ing what steps would be appro- 
priate to take at this time. There 
seemed to be quite general agree- 
ment on several proposals made 
by Francis S. Chase, professor of 
educational administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago: 


1. “The establishment of a uni- 
form requirement of four years 
of college preparation for the is- 
suance of beginners’ certificates 
of all types.” This would require 
raising the requirements for the 
elementary certificate in 23 states 
and for secondary school certifi- 
cates in eight states. 


2. “Substitution of a general 
certificate of teaching competence 
for the many special certificates 
now issued.” A study made by 
Stinnett in 1949 revealed that ap- 
proximately 1,000 different cer- 
tificates were being issued in this 
country and that one state alone 
issued more than 60! 
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3. “National reciprocity based 
on a minimum of four years of 
college preparation.” Most of us 
are personally acquainted with 
someone who has moved to another 
state with the accompanying 
problems of credit evaluation and 
certification, loss of retirement 
benefits, tenure, etc. “This step 
would require agreement on a 
minimum of professional prepa- 
ration as well as on the bachelor’s 
degree.” 

4, “The adoption of standard 
nomenclature for certificates.” 

There were many other pro- 
posals made by the various con- 
tributors at the conference. The 
personal factor, however, was 
conceded to be the all-important 
element in any upgrading proc- 
ess. Willard E. Givens once ex- 
pressed it: “We cannot expect 
others to hold our profession in 
high regard if we do not show by 
our action that we so hold it our- 
selves.” 

Every teacher, well informed, 
aggressive about adequate stand- 
ards for teaching and imbued 
with the philosophy of Givens is 
the answer to the struggle for 
real status as a profession. 


Procedures Recommended 


Local associations can do much 
to point the way and provide or- 
ganized manpower where coop- 
erative action is needed. Some 
recommended procedures are: 

1. Carry on a continuous pro- 
gram of identification and selec- 
tive recruitment of capable young 
people for teacher education. This 
is a must, and can be done best 
on the local level. Secondary 
school teachers are in the ideal 
spot to do some real guidance, but 
should not forget that the great- 
est opportunities at the present 
time lie in the elementary field. 
Sponsoring Future Teachers of 
America Clubs, recognizing out- 
standing young people at meet- 
ings of educators and many other 
devices can be used to attract the 
likely candidates. 

2. Participate in study and 
evaluation of state teacher cer- 
tification requirements. 

3. Provide support for the state 
licensing authorities in upgrad- 
ing requirements and resisting 
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good public relations than now. 


pays big dividends. 


civic, and religious groups. 





Do It Now! 


ie ON’T put off until tomorrow what you can do today” is an 
old adage, but never has it been more true in developing 


This harmony between groups and the publics they serve 
does not just happen. A spirit of genuine friendliness, advance 
organization, and resourcefulness are essential. 

As we begin a new school year, let us take time for a little 
self-examination of our PR techniques, make some definite plans 
to capitalize on the old ideas which have been effective, and in- 
corporate some new ones into our program. 

Happy, well-adjusted pupils are excellent channels between 
the school and the public. A good school program adjusted to in- 
dividual needs under the direction of tactful teachers is impor- 
tant, and the basic platform for any good PR program. 

Plan early for visits that promote friendly relationships with 
parents. Help them to feel that you are their friend and partner 
in dealing with their children. A word of praise when merited 


Be a good community citizen. Many educators have succeeded 
in promoting better understanding and have gained support for 
educational activities as a result of participation in cultural, 


Now is the time to renew our efforts, as individuals, to better 
interpret the activities and the programs of our schools to the 
public which they are designed to serve. 


FRANCES Day, Friendship 
WEA Public Relations Committee 








the issuance of emergency or sub- 
standard certificates. 

4. Sponsor studies of teacher 
welfare policies, salary schedules, 
employment and dismissal prac- 
tices, retirement, sick leave, etc. 

5. Accept increasing responsi- 
bility for holding members of the 
profession to high professional, 
ethical, and moral standards and 
for screening those who are in- 
competent from its membership. 

6. Provide adequately for ori- 
enting new teachers to the school 
and community in order to mini- 
mize the possibility of discour- 
agement and failure during that 
critical time. 

7. Keep in close touch with 
state and national commissions 
on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards for ideas, 
publications, and consulting serv- 
ice. 

8. Carry on a continuous cam- 
paign to inform lay citizens re- 
garding the relationship between 
standards and the quality of serv- 


ice to children. In our efforts to 
improve the status of the profes- 
sion we must not overlook the re- 
lationship between high profes- 
sional standards and the welfare 
of the nation “which dares not 
look to future generations who 
have been taught by partially edu- 
cated or superficially trained 
teachers.” McDonald continued 
by saying, “If we are not inter- 
ested in the welfare of teachers 
as a group, then we certainly 
should be interested in the de- 
velopment and welfare of our 
children. Even if we are not in- 
terested in teachers or children, 
the strength and welfare of the 
nation demand that we have com- 
petent, professionally equipped 
teachers.” 

It was a good conference ex- 
pertly planned and carried out to 
the last detail including the 
“Daily Reporter.” The leadership 
in the commission is most able 


and enthusiastic. TEPS is not 
ready for Taps! 
11 








Wisconsin Delegates 


Aid NEA Policy Planning 


S. Russell Slade 


State Director, National Education Association 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


IFTY-FIVE Wisconsin teach- 

ers, 17 of whom were dele- 
gates representing the Wisconsin 
Education Association and 38 
representing other educational 
organizations in the state at- 
tended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
the South. A record 3,900 dele- 
gates were present from all the 
states and territories of the na- 
tion to transact the business and 
formulate the educational policies 
in the 32nd meetinng of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly for the 91st 
annual convention of the NEA at 
Miami Beach, Fla., June 28— 
July 3. 

The Wisconsin headquarters, 
Room 231, Roney Plaza Hotel, 
was a very popular place with the 
convention delegates. Educational 
and historical literalure was dis- 
tributed to the visitors and then 
there was always that wonderful 
Wisconsin cheese of which small 
samples were given to all. The 
Kraft Cheese Company and their 
most cooperative public relations 
director, Paul E. Chandler, pro- 
vided us with 225 pounds of as- 
sorted cheese for distribution to 
the delegates from all states and 
territories. The WEA is extremely 
grateful to the Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany for their generosity. 


Headquarters Receptionists 


Much credit should go to our 
industrious and friendly Field 
Consultant H. C. “Hank” Wein- 
lick for the arrangements and the 
smooth functioning of our head- 
quarters operations thruout the 
convention. His cheerful attitude 
and warm reception of all visit- 
ing delegates made many friends 
for our Association. Executive 
Secretary O. H. Plenzke, Presi- 
dent Clyde Shields, Past Presi- 
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dent Leslie Johnson and Principal 
E. H. Boettcher all did a splendid 
piece of work as receptionists in 
our headquarters. 

On Tuesday, June 30, at 7:30 
a. m. the Wisconsin delegation 
had their annual breakfast and 
business meeting at the Algiers 
Hotel. An excellent attendance in- 








S. Russell Slade 


dicated a real interest in the com- 
bination event. Mr. Plenzke made 
the arrangements for the break- 
fast and opened the business por- 
tion of the meeting with several 
very timely announcements. Clyde 
Shields, WEA president, ex- 
tended greetings to all present; 
and Mrs. Roa Birch invited all 
Wisconsin people attending the 
convention to be the guests of the 
Birch’s at a picnic at their beau- 
tiful summer home in Islamarada 
on the Keys just 77 miles south 
of Miami, Saturday, July 4. It 
was a grand occasion and all who 
went reported most favorably. 
Once again we say, “Thank you” 
to the Birchs of Milwaukee for 
this excellent occasion. 

The Parker Pen Company made 
a beautiful pen and pencil set 


available to the Wisconsin dele- 
gate “most lucky on the draw.” 
Irene Hildebrand, Milwaukee 
County Teachers Association, was 
the “lucky lady” and we all join 
her in expressing our gratitude to 
the Parker Pen Company. 


Committee Appointments 


A report of the June 27 all-day 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
was given by our state director 
who in turn touched upon details 
concerning the convention. Ethel 
Molnar of Milwaukee was elected 
to the Credentials Committee and 
Kurt Schoenoff, Baraboo, Sauk 
Co., was named alternate to serve 
during the present convention. 
Alma Link of Oshkosh and Edith 
Luedke of Milwaukee were re- 
elected to fill the posts for our 
state on the Resolutions Commit- 
tee. H. C. Weinlick of the WEA 
staff was named Wisconsin’s dele- 
gate to the Necrology Committee, 
and William Stansell of Superior 
was elected alternate. The dele- 
gates were unanimous in their 
selection of S. R. Slade to succeed 
himself as NEA director from 
Wisconsin. 


Action Taken by Assembly 


1. Enthusiastically launched 
the $5,000,000 building fund cam- 
paign to provide a suitable edu- 
cational center for the Associa- 
tion in the national capitol. 

2. Viewed enthusiastically the 
premiere of the new movie, 
“Skippy and the Three R’s.” This 
film will be available thru state 
education associations. 


3. Resolutions adopted: 


a. The Association believes it 
is extremely important that 
teachers’ salaries compare 
favorably with other pro- 
fessional and industrial in- 
comes. To prevent continued 
curtailment of educational 
opportunity for children, 
means must be found by an 
aroused public to increase 
salaries to levels which will 
retain competent teachers in 
the schools and attract per- 
sons of outstanding ability 
to the profession. In terms 
of current economic condi- 
tions, therefore, the Asso- 
ciation recommends as ap- 
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propriate a minimum scale 
of $3,600 to $8,200. 

b. The Association believes that 
the local association is the 
foundation of professional 
development toward the 
achievement of the Centen- 
nial Action Program goals. 
It urges that state and local 
efforts be further coordi- 
nated with the resources of 
the NEA to build strong 
locals in every community 
in the United States. The 
Association recommends 
‘that the NEA Executive 
Committee initiate a study 
of standards for the affilia- 
tion of locals with the NEA 
and that this study be con- 
ducted thru state and local 
associations. 

c. The NEA advocates amend- 
ment of the federal tax laws 
so as to permit up to a total 
of $1,500 of the retirement 
income of all retired persons 
to be exempt from the fed- 
eral income tax in addition 
to individual exemptions. 


4. Adopted the 1953-54 budget 
for $2,859,452 proposed by the 
Budget Committee. 

5. Adopted the proposed 
amendments to bylaws and stand- 
ing rules to provide for a third 
director in states where NEA 
membership exceeds 40,000; also 
adopted bylaws amendment pro- 
viding that the method of dele- 
gate election in state or local 
affiliated association be left to 
discretion of its members of 
NEA. 


6. Heard Attorney General 
Brownell bring assurance from 
President Eisenhower that every 
effort will be made “to see that 
the cut in appropriations for the 
Office of Education is restored in 
full.” President Caldwell and 
NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr sent this telegram 
to President Eisenhower: “Secre- 
tary Hobby has informed us of 
her request of June 2 to Senate 
Appropriations Committee for 
restoration of $426,000 cut from 
Office of Education salaries and 
expenses budget by the House in 
H. R. 5246 now pending before 
the Senate. Mrs. Hobby said, ‘It 
concerns me very greatly that in 
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the face of rapidly mounting 
problems in the whole field of 
education funds available to 
carry out the basic purpose for 
which the Office of Education was 
created to promote the cause of 
education, may be sharply re- 
duced.’ The National Education 
Association wholeheartedly en- 
dorses Secretary Hobby’s orig- 
inal budget request and we urge 
you to support Mrs. Hobby and 
the new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Thurston by asking the Sen- 
ate to restore the funds so dras- 
tically cut from Mrs. Hobby’s 
budget by the House.” 

This telegram was also sent to 
Vice President Nixon, Majority 
Leader Knowland, and Senators 
Aiken, Taft, Bridges, Thye, Hay- 
den, and Lyndon Johnson. (This 
restorattion has since been made) 

7. Regarding the Oil for Edu- 
cation Amendment—Another tel- 
egram read to the Representative 
Assembly was the following from 
Senator Lester Hill (D., Ala.) : 


“I want to respeak the grati- 
fication of myself and the other 
34 sponsors of our oil for educa- 
tion amendment over the inspir- 
ing news that the Representative 
Assembly of 4,000 delegates from 
all the states and territories gath- 
ered at the annual convention of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion has today unanimously en- 
dorsed the oil for education 
amendment, thereby backing up 
the action of the Legislative Com- 
mission of NEA. The splendid 





House and carry on the great 
American tradition of providing 
for the education of our children, 
of strengthening the well-springs 
of our Democracy, of following 
the policy established by the 
founding fathers of dedicating 
great natural resources for the 
development of our precious 
human resources, the children of 
America, and of building America 
strong that we may keep America 
free. By your action today the 
school people of America have 
risen to new heights of national 
leadership. My thanks and con- 
gratulations to all present.” 


8. NEA Refuses Invitation to 
Attend Communist-S ponsored 
World Teachers Meeting 

At the request of many dele- 
gates, the Digest includes Dr. 
Carr’s letter to Paul Delanoue, 
general secretary of the Federa- 
tion Internationale Syndicale de 
L’enseignment, Vienna: “I have 
your letter of April 4 stating that 
you are organizing in Berlin in 
July a World Conference of 
Teachers in which you invite the 
National Education Association 
to participate. Having discussed 
the matter with our Executive 
Committee, I am instructed to 
make the following response: 

“The National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States is 
prepared to cooperate with teach- 
ers organizations anywhere in 
the world to promote the mate- 
rial and civic rights of teachers 
and to improve schools. 


Delegates to the NEA convention at Miami Beach 


planned an aggressive course of action for education 


as well as defended it against those who would 


undermine our democratic institutions. 


work of NEA and the some 40 
other educational, farm, and labor 
and other organizations made 
possible the wonderful victory in 
the Senate that brought passage 
of our oil for education amend- 
ment by the vote of 45 to 37. We 
are all carrying on this fight, con- 
tinued all out support of your 
teachers, school officials, and the 
parents thruout the nation in this 
final battle we can insure adop- 
tion of the amendment in the 


“For this reason, the National 
Education Association has joined 
the World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession and will send delegates 
to its meeting in Oxford this sum- 
mer. The National Education As- 
sociation will not send delegates 
to your proposed Conference in 
Berlin. We cannot believe that it 
will be allowed to approach edu- 
cational questions with an open 
mind... .” 














NEA Membership 


1. The total NEA membership 
for 1952-53 was 520,442; an in- 
crease of 29,474 over May 31, 
1952. For the first time in his- 
tory, NEA enrolled more than a 
half-million members. 

2. The total number of Life 
members was 7,975; an increase 
of 481 over May 31, 1952. Be- 
tween the time the convention 
started and 1:00 p. m., Friday, 
July 3, 592 people in attendance 
took out Life memberships in the 
NEA. This means about $90,000 
in cash and pledges for the NEA 
Building Fund, since income from 
Life memberships will be so ear- 
marked. 

3. For the first time, one state, 
Pennsylvania, enrolled more than 
40,000 NEA members (41,391). 

4. Wisconsin enrolled 6,952 
NEA members in 1953 as com- 
pared to 6,610 in 1952. Our sug- 
gested goal for 1954 is 10,964 
NEA members in Wisconsin. 

5. North Carolina made the 
largest increase in membership 
(3,413). Other states that made 
gains of 1,000 or more were Cali- 
fornia (2,281), Ohio (1,901), 
Pennsylvania (1,896), New York 
(1,805), Kansas (1,251), lowa 
(1,199), South Carolina (1,026), 
and Oklahoma (1,025). 


Convention Notes 

Business and pleasure strolled 
hand in hand around Miami 
Beach as NEA delegates took 
happily to the suggestion made by 
Dade County Superintendent 
W. R. Thomas to “get sand in 
their shoes.”” We were hard put 
to decide whether the glow sur- 
rounding the educators was that 
of inspiration or of sunburn... . 

Convention theme was “We 
Pledge Allegiance” ... to the 
ideals of human brotherhood; to 
the highest ideals of our profes- 
sion; to the welfare of the na- 
tion’s children; to our nation’s 
ideals of peace, freedom, and jus- 
tice. 

Music and audio-visual displays 
vied for honors . . . the moon 
over Miami... vocal and instru- 
mental music by Florida youth 
... “Florida Under Five Flags,” 
the Classroom Teacher pageant 
... the Outdoor Sing in the Roney 
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Plaza Gardens . . . Skippy and 
the Three R’s, after which young 
Skippy was besieged by auto- 
graph-seekers . . . previews of 
films, filmstrips, and recordings 
. . . Future Teacher soloists... 
NEA exhibits in the registration 
room. ... 

Introduced from the Audito- 
rium stage on Monday evening 
were 37 educators from 24 coun- 
tries: Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Finland, 
Germany, Guatemala, Indonesia, 
Ireland, Korea, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Peru, Scotland, Sweden, 
Thailand, United Kingdom, and 
Vietnam. . . . These guests are 
here at their own expense thru 
the courtesy of the Department of 
State, the Mutual Security 
Agency, and other cooperating 
organizations. ... 

Mrs. Chung-Ok Kim Cho, dean 
of women at Ewha University, 
represented Korea. As guest of 
the NEA Overseas Teacher Fund, 
Mrs. Cho expressed the apprecia- 
tion of her countrymen for what 
American teachers are doing for 
Korean teachers thru that Fund. 
By July 1, American teachers had 
given $66,500 to this fund for 
sending CARE clothing packages 
to Korean teachers. 


The Speakers Said: 

Sarah C. Caldwell, NEA presi- 
dent—Man’s greatest need is to 
learn. A system of education 
which contributes to the sound 
health, the moral character, the 
deep loyalties, and the courageous 
spirit—as well as to the aca- 
demic knowledge and _ technical 
skills—of all people is our best 
hope for a better future. . . . Let 
us join hands—from Maine to 
California, from Washington to 
Florida, across the oceans to Ha- 
wail, to Puerto Rico, and upward 
to Alaska—and pledge anew our 
allegiance to the great purposes 
and aims of our NEA. 


William G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary—Our professional 
association is improving teaching 
and enriching the lives of all 
children (Journal articles, year- 
books, conferences, etc.). . . . 
The Association’s concern with 
welfare of teachers spans the 
years from the beginning of pro- 


fessional preparation to the years 
that follow retirement (profes- 
sional standards, defense, salary 
studies, travel, etc.).... The As- 
sociation is also bridging the gulf 
of misunderstanding and confu- 
sion that too often prevents pro- 
fession and public from joining 
forces in behalf of America’s chil- 
dren (press and radio, federal 
legislation, contacts with non- 
school groups, etc.). ... Further- 
more, the Association works with 
other groups interested in world 
affairs (international relations, 
WCOTP, ete.). . . . All teachers 
profit from the unity in member- 
ship that has been achieved, but 
only half are helping to carry the 
cost. Participation in the affairs 
of the Association is a productive 
experience—last year at least 
50,000 members participated di- 
rectly and personally in its work. 

. It is your responsibility to 
add to this story of the past year’s 
accomplishments, to evaluate it, 
to make decisions that control the 
next 12 months, and to determine 
your own course of action when 
you return home. .. . 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers—Teachers are 
equipped to help redirect the ener- 
gies and thinking of many who 
attack the schools. But teachers 
will have to step out into their 
communities and put their talents 
to use. If parents and teachers, in 
full and functioning partnership, 
undertake this vital educational 
job together, they can dispel the 
doubts of some of the troubled 
people and in time render the 
malicious impotent. 


Walter F. Tinks, rector, St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Akron 
—Far more to be feared than any 
radicalism in our schools is the 
tyranny that would force educa- 
tion into a strait-jacket of regi- 
mented conformity. Knowledge 
can be advanced only as we pro- 
tect the right to question old ideas 
and to appraise the validity of 
new ones. Freedom is endangered 
quite as much by false friends as 
by avowed enemies. . . . Further- 
more there is no future for any 
of us unless we put our faith in 
human brotherhood into daily 
practice. 
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Henry H. Hill, president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville—The South is a natural 
laboratory for hammering out 
some of the continuing human 
and political problems of the na- 
tion and world. Our nation has 
the tremendous economic and in- 
dustrial power of a free people, 
and the implications for popular 
education are not only challeng- 
ing but stimulating. 


Lewis K. Gough, national com- 
mander, American Legion—Our 
armed forces represent a force 
no greater and in the long run 
less vital to the future of our 
country than is represented in 
this hall today. . . . Academic 
freedom is one thing, disloyalty 
quite another. When we counte- 
nance abuse of the one, we abet 
the other. The American people 
look to the teachers and admin- 
istrators of their schools for lead- 
ership in clarifying these doc- 
trines and keeping the record 
straight. 


Representing Wisconsin 

Delegates representing the 
WEA at Miami Beach: Kermit 
Frater, Madison; Leslie W. John- 
son, Superior; Esther R. Kam- 
pine, Milwaukee; Donald Kordus, 
Beaver Dam; Alma Therese Link, 
Oshkosh; Vivian Marsh, Sheboy- 
gan; Andrew J. Magyar, May- 
ville; Ethel Molnar, Milwaukee; 
O. H. Plenzke, Madison; Kurt R. 
Schoenoff, Baraboo; Clyde 
Shields, Waukesha; S. R. Slade, 
Wausau; William E. Stansell, Su- 
perior; Mrs. L. O. Tetzlaff, She- 
boygan Falls; P. M. Vincent, 
Stevens Point; Jennie L. Web- 
ster, Eau Claire; H. C. Weinlick, 
Madison; 

Delegates from other educa- 
tional associations: Marlin Bax- 
ter, Oshkosh; Louis F. Berg, 
Baldwin; Winogene Bergmann, 
Milwaukee; Donald L. Binkow- 
ski, Oshkosh; Elton H. Boettcher, 
Wausau; Ethel M. Campbell, Be- 


\ loit; Ellen M. Casey, Milwaukee; 


Joe Donovan, Green Bay; Quincy 
Doudna, Stevens Point; Irene 
Doyle, Green Bay; Emma J. 
Erickson, La Crosse; Lydia R. 
Goerz, Kenosha; Catherine Hef- 
fron, Marshfield; Mildred A. 
Heinen, Milwaukee; Irene Hilde- 
brand, Milwaukee; Margaret M. 
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Teachers Retirement Board 
Sets Rate at 3.3 Per Cent 


HE Wisconsin State Teach- 

ers Retirement Board has 
voted an interest rate of 3.3% 
to be credited to members’ 
accounts and the various funds 
of the system as of June 30, 1953. 
The interest rate credited by the 
Board last year was 3.2% and 
for many years prior to that was 
3%. 

This 3.3% interest rate is based 
upon the earning experience of 
the invested funds during the fis- 
cal year immediately preceding 
and amounts to approximately 





Hogan, Green Bay; Mrs. Helen 
Hood, Racine; Fannie Hunn, Eau 
Claire; Edgar C. Knowlton, La 
Crosse; B. G. Lahr, Racine; Edith 
Luedke, Milwaukee; Lois Mehner, 
West Allis; Lorraine V. Meyer, 
Milwaukee; Sara Mileski, Mil- 
waukee; Eldor Moede, Oconto 
Falls; Lloyd R. Moseng, Racine; 
Alma Prucha, Milwaukee; Jose- 
phine Purtell, Milwaukee; E. 
Randolph, Madison; Indiana 
Rothwell, Milwaukee; Marcella 
Schneider, Milwaukee; Mrs. Kurt 
Schoenoff, Sauk County; Agnes 
M. Semrau, Marshfield; William 
H. Smith, Milwaukee; Frank J. 
Taylor, Appleton; June Very, 
Sheboygan; May Wagner, She- 
boygan; E. W. Ziebell, Racine. 


Newly Elected NEA Officers, 
1953-54 

President—W illiam A. Early, 
supt. of Chatham County 
Schools, Savannah, Ga. 

First Vice President—Waurine 
Walker, assistant director of 
professional standards, Texas 
Education Agency, Austin 

Executive Committee—Vincent 
Dodge, teacher, South Fargo, 
N. Dakota; Jessie Cunningham, 
dean of girls, Wheeling H. S., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Treasurer—Gertrude McComb, 
teacher, Terre Haute, Ind. 


$3,926,000. In addition to this in- 
terest distribution, investment 
expense, administrative costs, 
and allotment to the reserve for 
contingencies totaled approxi- 
mately $152,000. This was also 
paid from the income on invest- 
ments. 

The crediting of 3.3% interest 
in addition to paying all admin- 
istrative and investment costs of 
the system is made possible by 
favorable investment experience 
under a sound policy and thru 
alert and intelligent management 
by the State Investment Commis- 
sion. The experience with respect 
to the number and amount of 
withdrawals from the system and 
the mortality experience also have 
some limited affect on the amount 
of income available for interest 
distribution. In this connection, 
a 1953 legislative amendment to 
the Teachers Retirement Law 
provides that, in the future, funds 
withdrawn by members will be 
credited with interest to the near- 
est completed quarter year. Here- 
tofore, no interest was credited 
for the current year until after 
June 30. This new policy while 
being more equitable to those 
members withdrawing before 
June 30 will tend to reduce 
slightly the amount available for 
interest distribution at June 30. 

Present membership of the 
State Teachers Retirement Board 
is as follows: Mark H. Ingraham, 
chairman, and Ben G. Elliott, 
secretary, representing the Uni- 
versity Retirement Association ; 
William T. Darling, vice-chair- 
man, and Mary Jeffery, repre- 
senting the Public School Retire- 
ment Association; E. G. Harrell 
and E. H. Schrieber, represent- 
ing the State College Retirement 
Association. 

Another 1953 Amendment adds 
one board member from the Pub- 
lic School Retirement Association. 
This new member is to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 








Educational Laws of 1953 


Issued by State Superintendent George E. Watson 


Chapter 1 exempts county superin- 
tendents in office January 1, 1953 from 
the qualifications requirements set up 
in paragraph a. Creates 39.01 (2) (c). 
(New 39.05 (1m)). 


Chapter 4 appropriated $1,550,000 to 
pay the balance due on school aids pay- 
able for 1951-52. 


Chapter 5 changes the basis for com- 
puting aids for a reorganized district 
to require use of the average daily 
attendance of the third week in Sep- 
tember and the equalized valuation for 
the same year that is used in comput- 
ing aids for all other districts. Minor 
changes in district boundaries which 
affect less than 10 per cent of the 
valuation will not require adjustment 
of the equalized valuation for aids 
purposes. Amends 40.373 (1) (c). 
(New 40.70 (4)). 


Chapter 13 validates and legalizes in 
all respects all school districts created, 
altered or consolidated under Section 
40.303 prior to December 31, 1951, not- 
withstanding any irregularities or 
omissions in the acts and proceedings 
affecting them except where the orders 
have been approved or disapproved by 
a valid referendum or where litigation 
is pending before any court on the 
effective date of the act. Creates 40.303 
(15). (New 40.03 (9)). 


Chapter 23 removes the prohibition 
on expenditures for county superin- 
tendents institutes. Amends 30.19 (1). 
(New 39.16). 


Chapter 24 requires school districts 
to provide transportation for physically 
disabled children to the Wisconsin 
School for Visually Handicapped or the 
Wisconsin School for the Deaf pro- 
vided the request for such service is 
approved by the state superintendent. 
Amends 40.34 (2). (New 40.53 (2)). 


Chapter 25 authorizes the state su- 
perintendent to arrange for academic 
training for any pupil in either of the 
state schools in either the public schools 
or vocational schools or a private busi- 
ness establishment in Janesville or 
Delavan, and authorizes payment of 
regular tuition for such service. 
Amends 41.73 (4). 


Chapter 26 extends the provision 
authorizing the service of an itinerant 
teacher to include children with hear- 





Editor’s Note: New retirement leg- 
islation will be found under separate 
caption. In view of the revisions of 
Chapters 39 and 40 references in laws 
described above are designated by the 
old code sections and the new. The 
Journal will subsequently publish Joint 
Resolutions which affect education. 
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ing or vision handicaps. Amends 41.03 


(1) (d). 


Chapter 27 authorizes extension of 
the instruction of pre-school children 
and their parents to the visually handi- 
capped and authorizes the state schools 
to provide such instruction for both 
deaf and visually handicapped. Amends 
41.01 (2a). 


Chapter 28 authorizes inclusion of 
handicapped children and their teach- 
ers in the computation of elementary 
and high school aids. Amends 40.373 
(1) (b). (New 40.70). 


Chapter 37 appropriated $1,000,000 
to pay the balance due on school aids 
for the 1952-53 school year and any 
unpaid balances due on aids payable 
in prior years. 


Chapters 57 & 58 increase bonding 
and levy limitations in the Milwaukee 
city school district. Amends 38.17, 38.16 
(1) (b) and 65.07 (1) (e) and (f). 


Chapter 90 General revision of the 
school laws, the first since 1927. While 
changes in substance are few and of 
minor importance, change in form, 
particularly in renumbering and _ re- 
grouping sections, was extensive, with 
deletion of much extraneous material. 


Chapter 102 provides for apportion- 
ment of costs of referendums pertain- 
ing to school reorganization to each of 
the counties in which the district is 
located in such proportion as the equal- 
ized valuation of the property of the 
district in each county bears to the 
total valuation of the district. Amends 
40.303 (8) (e). (New 40.03). 


Chapter 110 levies a tax on low- 
grade iron ore properties and allocates 
30 per cent of the proceeds to school 
districts in which they are located. 


Chapter 112 provides that an ele- 
mentary district or a high school dis- 
trict which levies 3 mills or a 12-grade 
district which levies 5 mills shall be 
eligible to aid in the following year 
without reference to whether or not 
the levy so made was required for cur- 
rent operation. Amends 40.372 (1) (a), 
2, (2) (a), (New 40.70), Amends 
40.874 (6) (b) & (c), (New 40.71). 


Chapter 118 discontinues payment of 
state aid on non-resident elementary 
pupils attending integrated districts 
and discontinues provision for deduct- 
ing such aid from tuition billed by in- 
tegrated districts. Amends 40.21 (5) 
(a) 2, (New 40.65), Amends 40.372 
(2) (b), (New 40.70). 


Chapter 119 provides for authoriza- 
tion for correction of any errors, omis- 
sions or other corrections in transpor- 
tation claims filed or in apportionment 


of high school transportation tax for 
a given year after 1949 in certification 
of such tax for a subsequent year. 
Creates 40.34 (10a). (New 40.56 (2a) ). 


Chapter 122 provides that temporary 
loans shall not extend beyond Septem- 
ber 1 of the following year from the 
date they are made and that such bor- 
rowing may be done any time after 
the tax for operation and maintenance 
of the school for the current school 
year has been voted to be collected in 
the next tax roll and estimated receipts 
have been certified. Amends 67.12 (8). 


Chapter 123 besides extending the 
provision for borrowing under 67.12 
(12) to town sanitary districts, speci- 
fies that the term shall not exceed 10 
years following the next tax levy and 
that any such note or notes may pro- 
vide for prepayment on the terms and 
conditions prescribed therein. Amends 
67.12 (12) and creates 67.12 (12) (cc). 


Chapter 126 authorizes advance pay- 
ment of not to exceed 75 per cent of 
the total annual aid due a school dis- 
trict on or after July 15, upon request 
of the district and determination by 
the state superintendent of the need 
for such advance. Creates 40.374 (2a). 
(New 40.71). 


Chapter 127 provides that if any dis- 
trict for two or more successive years 
neglects to operate a school it shall be 
attached to a district or districts that 
do operate a school. Amends 40.33 (1). 
(New 40.08). 


Chapter 137 creates the Governor’s 
Educational Advisory Committee to 
supervise the schools and educational 
courses for training of veterans and to 
enter into contracts with the Veterans 
Administration, to serve at the Gov- 
ernor’s convenience. Creates 15.98 and 
20.023. 


Chapter 147 authorizes the boards of 
city school districts to organize schools 
for areas lying outside the city at- 
tached for school purposes only. It pro- 
vides for the right of electors in such 
area to initiate and sign petitions per- 
taining to city bonds for school pur- 
poses, authorizes the levy of tax pro- 
viding educational facilities in such 
area, and authorizes the levy of taxes 
against such area to pay principal and 
interest on bonds issued for school pur- 
poses by the city. Amends 40.51 (2), 
(New 40.801), 40.53 (2), (New 40.809, 
67.04 (2) (b), and 67.05 (10). 


Chapter 169 authorizes the board of 
any school district which operates a 
high school to provide institutional on- 
the-farm training to veterans eligible 
under federal statutes and to charge 
them tuition on the basis of costs per 
week per veteran enrolled. The same 
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authority is extended to boards of vo- 
cational and adult education. Amends 
20.33 (8) (b), 41.19 (1), 41.215, cre- 
ates 40.89 (6). 


Chapter 180 requires all traffic on a 
highway outside a business or residen- 
tial district to stop when a school bus 
stops and to remain stopped until the 
bus has resumed motion or until the 
bus driver has signaled traffic to pro- 
ceed. School bus is defined and mark- 
ings prescribed. It prescribes a fine 
not to exceed $25 for the first offense 
and for the second or each subsequent 
conviction within one year thereafter 
$100 or imprisonment for not more 
than 80 days or both. Repeals 85.40 
(1) (f), amends 85.91 (2) and (3) 
and repeals and recreates 85.16 (12). 


Chapter 182 permits annual school 
district meeting to authorize and direct 
the sale of any property belonging to 
the district. Amends 40.04 (7). (New 
40.22). 


Chapter 217 places responsibility for 
transporting pupils on the parent when 
the board and the parent cannot agree 
on the method of transporting elemen- 
tary pupils and specifies that the re- 
imbursement shall be “. . . 20 cents 
per day for each pupil so transported 
or such compensation as the state su- 
periatendent shall determine if re- 
quested, in writing, by the district 
board and the parents. In lieu of de- 
termining the compensation to be paid, 
the state superintendent may provide 
for such other means of transportation 
as he shall consider just.” Creates 
40.84 (1) (h). (New 40.53 (5a)). 


Chapter 226 extends the authorization 
for transportation and payment of tui- 
tion for pupils in excess of 30 per room 
to another district beyond the two-year 
period provided the state superintend- 
ent, upon recommendation of the county 
superintendent, is satisfied that the 
district is unable to furnish adequate 
facilities for all of its children or that 
such extension is desirable in view of 
projected plans for reorganization. 
Amends 40.16 (15a). (New 40.30 
(12)). 


Chapter 229 provides for appoint- 
ment of an additional county school 
committee member by the circuit court 
judge to serve in cases in which the 
county school committees cannot agree. 
Amends 40.02 (5). (New 40.01). 


Chapter 261 adds interest paid by 
the district to the cost chargeable to 
tuition, continues the charge of 2 per 
cent of the original expenditures for 
building and equipment for expendi- 
tures made prior to 1945 but provides 
that an item of 5 per cent of the orig- 
inal expenditure made after January 1, 
1945 for building and equipment may 
be charged for a period of twenty 
years. Amends 40.47 (5) (a). (New 
40.91 (4) (a)). 


Chapter 267 Municipalities as defined 
in section 85.095 (1) (a) (which in- 
cludes school districts) are empowered 
to procure liability insurance covering 
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Chapter 251 The executive budget bill makes the following appropriations 


for schools for the next biennium: 


Item 
County supervising teachers ___ 
Transportation of pupils ___________ 
Elementary and high school aid —____- 


High school tuition for foster home children 


Physically handicapped children __ 
Tuition for certain children ________- 
Transportation of crippled children 
County normal schools ____--____- 
County schools of agriculture ___ 

Day schools for blind _________ 

Day schools for deaf _______- 
Day schools for speech _______- 
Physically disabled children ___- 
Classes for exceptional children - 
Classes for mentally handicapped 
Vocational education : 
Vocational education in agriculture _ 


Statute Amount for 
Reference biennium 

__ 20.25 (1) $ 945,000 
oa (2) 8,300,000 
(3) 38,029,000 

aoe (6) 40,000 
(9) 100,000 

__. 20.275 40,000 
_ 20.28 5,000 
.- 2081 (2) 680,000* 
ee (3) 32,000 
_. 20.382 (1a) 100,000 
= (1b) 410,000 
Je (1c) 380,000 
ae (2) 570,000 
cS (3) 1,120,000 
(4) 60,000 

_.. 20.338 (2) 840,000 
(7) 60,000 
$51,711,000 


*See Chapter 476 which raised the amount to $800,000. 





both the municipal corporation and its 
officers, agents, and employees. Amends 
66.18 (1). 


Chapter 287 increases the minimum 
salary of teachers to not less than 
$1,800 per year for two years of train- 
ing, not less than $2,000 per year for 
not less than three years of training, 
and not less than $2,600 per year if 
based on four years special training 
with a degree. Amends 40.374 (7). 
(New 40.71). 


Chapter 310 authorizes correction of 
any errors, omissions or other defects 
in tax certifications and levies in con- 
nection with repayment of State Trust 
Fund loans by school districts for the 
year 1950 and all subsequent years in 
the certification of levies in following 
years. Amends 66.03 (10a). 


Chapter 333 Correction bill to re- 
move a drafting error in Chapter 261. 
Amends 40.47 (5) (a) as amended by 
Chapter 261 of the laws of 1953. (New 
40.91 (4) (a)). 


Chapter 336 General clarification and 
revision of the transportation laws in- 
cluding the following items: 


(1) Wherever “over 2 miles” ap- 
peared it was changed to “2 
miles or more”. 


(2) The responsibility inferred in 
the old language for elemen- 
tary districts to transport non- 
resident high school pupils is 
deleted since such responsibil- 
ity now rests on the munici- 
palities or the districts at- 
tended. 

(3) The law was amended so aids 
will be paid in spite of the fact 
that less than 20¢ per day per 
child is paid for parent trans- 
portation by public carrier, aid 
not to exceed cost. 

(4) Responsibility for rules and 
regulations governing pupil 
transportation is now vested 
jointly in the Department of 


~ 
On 
~~ 


(6) 


~ 
~] 
~ 


(9) 


Public Instruction and in the 
Motor Vehicle Department, 
with authorization for officials 
of either department to ride 
buses at any time for inspec- 
tion. 


tepeals the remote from school 

section but permits the school 
board to pay both transporta- 
tion and tuition if the distance 
from the pupil’s home to a 
school in the neighboring dis- 
trict is 2 miles or more, and if 
in the opinion of the board such 
permission is in the interest of 
the district. 


The present law provides that 
no state aid for high school 
transportation can be paid un- 
til bus routes are approved by 
the county school committees, 
and State Superintendent. If 
two county school committees 
could not agree there was no 
provision for appeal. This act 
provides for an appeal to the 
state superintendent in case of 
such disagreement. 


County aid for transportation 
is increased from $26 to $36 
per year or up to actual cost 
with the authority remaining 
with the county school commit- 
tee to pay claims in excess of 
that amount in full. 


Board and room for high 
school pupils in lieu of trans- 
portation is now shared by the 
state at 60 per cent up to $6.00 
per week. This act provides 
that the areas outside of high 
school districts shall bear 40 
per cent up to $4.00 per week 
for such cost for nonresident 
pupils. 


All accidents shall be reported 
by the boards of districts or 
municipalities to the state su- 
perintendent within ten days 
of their occurrence. 
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(10) The limitation as to distance 
pupils may be transported to 
vocational schools is clarified at 
15 miles one way, except when 
the home is on an approved bus 
route. The provision of board 
and lodging in lieu of trans- 
portation is extended to cover 
vocational school pupils. 


(11) Buses licensed as common car- 
riers under Chapter 194 are ex- 
empted from the insurance pro- 
vision of the school bus law. 
Repeals 40.21 (6) and 66.17, 
amends 40.34. (New 40.53, 
40.54, 40.55 and 40.56). 


Chapter 343 spells out in the law the 
interpretation that has been generally 
held since 1929 on the provision gov- 
erning areas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the county superintendent. Cities 
which have city superintendents of 
schools and the territory of any school 
district that includes a city or cities 
within its boundaries and operates 
both elementary and high school grades 
and employs a superintendent to man- 
age and supervise the schools shall 
form no part of the county superin- 
tendent’s district, shall bear no part 
of the expense of the county superin- 
tendent’s office and shall have no part 
in the election or policy determination 
of the office. The provision does not 
apply to cities of less than 700 (spe- 
cific exemption of Pittsville). Authori- 
zation for county superintendent’s 
services on a contract basis by cities is 
extended to include any district with a 
city within its boundaries. Authoriza- 
tion for employment of a superintend- 
ent of schools is extended from city 
school districts to include any district 
with a city within its boundaries. 
Amends 389.01 (5), 39.03 (1) (h), 
40.48. (New 39.06 (4), 39.338, 40.92) 
and 70.62 (1). 


Chapter 349 removes authorization 
to make available Milwaukee city coun- 
cil funds for payment of cost of living 
adjustment for school district em- 
ployees. Amends 38.16 (1) (b). 


Chapter 352 authorizes districts, with 
the approval of the state and local su- 
perintendents, to transfer handicapped 
children to classes for handicapped 
children in another district, if it serves 
the best interests of the child, and pay 
his tuition. An additional provision 
purports to solve a problem peculiar to 
Milwaukee county of charges for handi- 
capped children in one municipality, 
part of whom are residents of the dis- 
trict offering the handicapped program, 
and part of whom are nonresidents. 


Chapter 360 directs the radio coun- 
cil to carry out research and experi- 
mentation in television transmission 
and report its findings to the Legisla- 
tive Council by September 1, 1953, and 
to the legislature at the beginning of 
the 1955 session. Amends 438.60 (2); 
creates 20.143 (2), 36.063, 43.60 (4) 
(e), (f), (g) and (h). 

Chapter 367 authorizes the county 
superintendents to employ specialists 
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and additional supervising teachers as 
approved by the county board, subject 
to approval of qualifications by the 
state superintendent. No state aid is 
payable on such additional personnel. 
Amends 39.14 (1) (c). (New 39.11 
(1)). 

Chapter 368 states that the provi- 
sions validating school districts shall 
be liberally construed to effect the leg- 
islative purpose to validate and make 
certain the legal existence of all school 
districts in Wisconsin, however cre- 
ated, and bar every right to question 
the existence thereof in any manner 
and to bar every remedy therefore not- 
withstanding any and all defects and 
irregularities after expiration of the 
4 month period provided by statute, 
except when some action or proceeding 
has been commenced within such 4 
month period. Creates section 40.31 
(1a), (New 40.18). 


Chapter 401 raises the guaranteed 
valuation per resident pupil for equali- 
zation aids from $17,000 to $19,000 in 
basic districts and from $19,000 to 
$21,000 in integrated districts. Amends 
40372 (1) (a) 2 and (2) (a). (New 
40.70). 


Chapter 411 sets up qualifications 
and provides for licensing of physical 
therapists. 


Chapter 434 establishes a roster of 
substitute teachers who are residents 
of Wisconsin drawn from teachers re- 
tired from active teaching prior to 
July 1, 1951, and who weve receiving 
benefits of less than $100 per month 
under the retirement law prior to that 
date; appropriates a sum sufficient to 
pay $25 per month to retired teachers 
carried on the roster; and sets up pro- 
cedures for exemption from necessity 
of acting as a substitute teacher. It 
appears now that a court test will be 
necessary to determine the constitu- 
tionality of the act. Creates 20.26 and 
39.35. 


Chapter 442 extends a number of 
provisions of the statutes applicable to 
common school districts, including 
authority of the county school com- 
mittees within certain limits, to cities 
of the first class. 


Chapter 463 authorizes creation of 
school building corporations for the 
purpose of building and equipping 
schools for lease to school districts. 
Creates 40.39. (New 40.305). 


Chapter 476 increases the aids to 
county normal schools from $340,000 
to $400,000 annually. Increases operat- 
ing cost aid from $10,500 to $12,500 to 
schools employing 3 teachers, from 
$13,000 to $15,000 for 4 teachers, from 
$2,500 to $3,500 the aid for each addi- 
tional teacher, and up to $1,750 for 
any part-time teacher; such schools to 
be maintained for 38 weeks per year. 
Amends 20.31 (2) and 41.44 (1m). 


Chapter 486 requires that the annual 
budget shall show, in addition to other 
information required by section 65.90, 
for informational purposes by fund all 


anticipated unexpended or unappropri- 
ated balances, and surpluses, if any. 
Amends 65.90 (2). 


Chapter 491 provides for the costs of 
a referendum in a district lying in 
more than one county to be paid by 
the respective county clerks and 
charged back to the portions of the 
district lying in each county. Amends 
40.303 (8). (New 40.03 (6)). 


Chapter 503 authorizes a transporta- 
tion program for handicapped children 
under the supervision of the Milwau- 
kee county superintendent. Amends 
40.34 (2) & (3). (New 40.53) and cre- 
ates 39.03 (3) (New 39.33 (3) and 
59.08 (63)). 


Chapter 507 permits formation of a 
union high school district from non- 
contiguous territory. Amends 40.64 (1) 
(New 40.12 (1)). 


Chapter 564 provides for collabora- 
tion of the Milwaukee county super- 
intendent with city superintendent and 
director of vocational and adult edu- 
cation on adult citizenship day. Amends 
39.03 (New 14.235). 


Chapter 569 On 5 member board 
some other member than the clerk or 
treasurer may sign order checks for 
the director. Amends 40.115. (New 
40.34 (2) (a). 


Chapter 599 amends certain provi- 
sions of Chapter 90 affecting the du- 
ties of the county superintendent, and 
other items,.as follows: 


(1) Repeals requirement for filing 
copy of report to county board 
with state superintendent. 
Repeals 15 day requirement for 
filing reports of visitation with 
the district clerk. 

(3) Liberalizes provisions for em- 
ploying and paying clerical 
personnel. 

(4) Requires immediate report to 
county board of resignations 
from the county school com- 
mittee. 

(5) Authorizes county superintend- 
ent to appoint a chairman of the 
first district meeting in newly 
created districts if he does not 
act himself. 

(6) Authorizes delay of referen- 
dums to the next general elec- 
tion if within 90 days of time 
of filing of petition. 

(7) Extends approval requirement 
for bus routes to bus routes 
established by municipalities. 
Removes the requirement that 
common school districts to be 
consolidated by referendum be 
contiguous, and provides for 
filing results of such referen- 
dums with county and state 
superintendents and _ issuance 
of orders. 

Re-enacts the provisions of 

40.63 of 1951 statutes relative 

to creation of union free high 

school districts by common 
school districts together with 
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other clarification of statutes 
governing creation of high 
school districts. 

(10) Clarifies limitation of not more 

. than two special district meet- 
ings on same subject in one 
year after annual meeting. 

(11) Deletes prohibition on chang- 
ing textbooks in less than 5 
years. 


Chapter 611 reorganizes the provi- 
sions for the observation of citizenship 
day; removes the prohibition on the 
county superintendent to “absent him- 
self from the county”; increases the 
amount school boards can spend for 
abatement of nuisances from $25 to 
$50 to keep the amount in line with in- 
flation; stays orders of reorganiza- 
tion pending outcome of appeals and 
provides more complete procedure for 
court action on appeals; provides for 
Milwaukee city to bear part of cost of 
school referendum elections affecting 
them; increases the valuation necessary 
to establish a union high school dis- 
trict from $1,250,000 to $2,500,000 in 
line with inflation; repeals provision 
for establishment of county high 
schools which is obsolete because such 
a school district could be established 
under other statutes; authorizes ac- 
ceptance by school districts of federal 
grants, including school lunch, without 
reference to expenditures which may 
be required of districts; and increases 
the amount boards can spend for books, 
supplies or equipment without author- 
ity from the annual meeting from $300 
to $600 in line with inflation. 


Chapter 620 makes school district 
sinking funds subject to municipal law 
governing sinking funds under 67.11. 
Amends 40.04 (17), 40.55. (New 40.22 
(17), 40.813 (1)) and 67.11 (1). 





WEA Executive 
Committee 
Milwaukee, April 24, 1953, 
7:30 P. M. 

Summary 

Accepted the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

Walter Mueller, representing 
Milwaukee Co. Council of Teach- 
ers’ Associations, requested WEA 
assistance for defense in an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the 
circuit court decision involving 
the county tenure law and con- 
tinuing contract law. 

In order to secure a final de- 
termination and clarification of 
these laws the Executive Com- 
mittee voted to appropriate $300 
toward expenses. 

State NEA Director Slade gave 
a report on the Minneapolis con- 
ference regarding the NEA build- 
ing program. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Agreed to send 3 representa- 
tives to a conference at Minneapo- 
lis on May 9 to plan for an NEA 
area instructional conference in 
the spring of 1954. 

Voted to send 6 WEA delegates 
to the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards meetings in 
Miami Beach in June and 3 dele- 
gates to the Centennial Action 
Program Conference at the same 
place and time. 

Agreed that WEA be named as 
co-sponsor of a Business-Educa- 
tion conference in Madison in 
May. (This conference was can- 
celled.) 

Received suggestions from the 
Advisory Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards. Invited a member of 
the Commission to attend the 
next meeting for discussion of 
proposals. 

Authorized the aforesaid Com- 
mission to proceed with the prep- 
aration of a Handbook for Wis- 
consin Teachers. WEA will ad- 
vance necessary amount to get 
publication started. 

Heard a report on the progress 
of WEA Centennial activities and 
projects. 


Milwaukee, June 6, 1953, 
9:00 A. M. 


Received and approved the 
Treasurer’s report. 

R. F. Lewis, chairman of the 
Advisory Commission on Teacher 
Education and Standards, met 
with the committee. He presented 
some objectives of the Commis- 
sion in which WEA might coop- 
erate. It was agreed that the first 
approach should be thru _ local 
associations. 

Selected Wm. Lamers to serve 
as parliamentarian. 

Heard a report on the Min- 
neapolis Planning Conference 
relative to a Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference in that city in 
April, 1954. 

Authorized the President to 
appoint two to attend a further 
planning conference on the same 
subject in Miami Beach on June 
28. Miss Link and Mr. Johnson 
named. 

Voted that H. C. Weinlick serve 
as WEA delegate to NEA. 


Agreed to pay regular delegate 
expense allowance to Donald Bin- 
kowski, president of the Wiscon- 
sin FTA, to attend the Miami 
Beach Convention. 

Discussed convention speakers. 

The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented the status of certain bills 
in the legislature. 

Decided the August meeting be 
held in Wisconsin Rapids. 


Wisconsin Rapids, 
August 22, 1953 

Received and accepted the 
Treasurer’s reports for June and 
July. 

Approved payment of hall 
rental for convention Fun Fest. 

Discussion of convention pro- 
gram and Centennial features. 

Designated Mr. Plenzke to 
serve as state chairman for fed- 
eral relations. 

Mr. Johnson reported on plans 
for the Minneapolis instructional 
conference in April. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 
April 1953 





Balance April 1 ____$ 28,463.20 
Receipts __- ae 2,438.74 

30,901.94 
Expenditures 11,030.80 
Balance May 1 cae! 19,871.14 


Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) _$109,000.00 
Life Membership 


| ee ee ie 2,521.20 
Retirement Reserve 
a 4,581.45 
$116,102.65 
May 1953 
Balance May 1 -__-_-_- $ 19,871.14 
ee ees 2,391.68 
22,262.82 
Expenditures _______ 9,415.66 
Balance June 1 ____-_ 12,847.16 


Other Accounts 
Bonds—par value. 109,000.00 
Life Membership 


UN ete. 2,521.20 
Retirement Reserve 
Bulee 2. es 4,581.45 
$116,102.65 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 
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Shirley Hamrin 
North-Lake Superior 


ITHIN the first two weeks 


of October four sectional 
associations of Wisconsin will 
hold conventions in which educa- 
tors in their areas will be pro- 
vided with professional programs 
and cultural entertainment. Three 
associations have planned their 
one-day meetings during the sec- 
ond semester of the school year. 


All programs have been ar- 
ranged by the officials to give 
variety and balance. Some ad- 
dresses will be by professional 
educators while others will be by 
leaders in government and re- 
ligion. In addition to the general 
sessions departmental meetings 
will be held for special interest 
fields. 


NORTH-LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 8-9 


Six principal speakers with dif- 
ferent backgrounds and messages 
and a concert by the Duluth Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be the fea- 
tures of the two-day session of 
the North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Association con- 
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Israel Chodos 
Northwestern 





Mary E. Courtenay 
North-Lake Superior 


Four Sectional 


Conventions for October 


vention at Superior, Oct. 8-9. 
Pres. Verner Anderson of Supe- 
rior has announced that Dan 
Procter, president of the Okla- 
homa College for Women will be 
the main speaker for the Thurs- 
day morning session which will 
be followed by the association’s 
business meeting. Not only is Dr. 
Procter an able speaker but he is 
also a leader in church and civic 
club activities of his state. 


Mary E. Courtenay, assistant 
superintendent of schools of Chi- 
cago, and Congressman Walter 
Judd of Minnesota will appear for 
the afternoon program. Miss 
Courtenay will discuss the spir- 
itual and aesthetic values in liv- 
ing based on a background of 
training and experience in the 
Chicago Public Schools, both as a 
teacher and administrator. She 
has won several citations from 
organizations for her civic and 
community work. 


Congressman Judd is a well 
known speaker in Wisconsin, hav- 
ing addressed several associations 
in the past few years including 


Walter H. Judd 
Western & North 


Styles Bridges 
Northwestern 


the annual convention of the 
WEA. His background as a med- 
ical missionary in South China 
which was overrun by bandits 
and later in North China where 
he experienced a Communist rev- 
olution and a Japanese invasion 
gave him a first hand view of the 
dangers of both. His lectures to 
hundreds of audiences in the 
United States have carried a note 
of warning of the danger to 
Western civilization. Soon after 
resuming his medical practice in 
Minneapolis after Pearl Harbor 
he was urged to become a candi- 
date for Congress in 1941 and he 
has been returned at each election 
since then. 

Henry Toy, Jr., the first Fri- 
day morning speaker, has a mes- 
sage to stimulate public interest 
in education. As a result of a 
casual visit to a local PTA group 
in a suburb of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, he became interested in the 
discussions and soon found him- 
self appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to study teachers’ salaries. 
His work led him to a broad study 
of all local school problems. In 





Henry Toy, Jr. 
North-Lake Superior 


September, 1953 
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Wm. E. Skadden 
Southwest 


cooperation with the Delaware 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers he formed the Council for 
Delaware Education, which im- 
mediately began a dramatic cam- 
paign to improve the state’s 
schools. His leadership in inter- 
esting other civic groups in edu- 
cation led to the improvement of 
the schools of Delaware and his 
later appointment as directory of 
the National Commission for the 
Public Schools, which now places 
him in the national field of action 
in the interest of education. 

To close the morning session on 
Friday, Paul Ridgeway Grim, 
professor of education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and leader 
in teacher education, will present 
the critical issues facing the pro- 
fession, A graduate of Ohio State 
University his educational expe- 
rience covers a wide range of ac- 
tivities from high school teach- 
ing, educational research, and su- 
pervisor and director of campus 
schools and student teaching, and 
for the past seven years he has 
been at the University of Minne- 
sota. At present he is director of 
student teaching, chairman of the 
Department of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, and coordinator 
of Extension Courses for the Col- 
lege of Education. He has been 
active in educational committees 
in Minnesota and president of the 
Association for Student Teach- 
ing. He is the author of several 
books on education and editor of 
the Evaluation of Student Teach- 
ing, the 28th Yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Student Teaching, 
1949. 


To close the convention with a 
cultural entertainment, the Du- 
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Esther L. 





Middlewood 
Southwest 


luth Symphony Orchestra will 
present a concert of popular light 
classical music for everyone to 
enjoy. 


NORTHWESTERN WTA 
Eau Claire, Oct. 8-9 


For the two-day 
the Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association at Wiscon- 
sin State College Gymnasium, 
Eau Claire, Oct. 8-9, Pres. 
Louis F. Berg of Baldwin has 
secured four outstanding speak- 
ers and has planned a series of 
sectional and round table meetings 
and an evening of entertainment 
for Thursday. To open the morn- 
ing general session Wm. A. Early, 
superintendent of schools of 
Chatham County, Savannah, Ga., 
and newly elected president of the 
NEA, will address the association 
and will be followed by Shirley 
Cooper, assistant secretary of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. 
C. Both speakers are no strangers 
to Wisconsin for they have served 
on the faculty of the UW School 
of Education and have spoken 
before Wisconsin educators. 

On Friday morning Israel Cho- 
dos, rabbi of Oklahoma City and 
member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and Senator 
Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the U. S. Senate Appropri- 
ation Committee, will speak. 

Thursday afternoon sectional 
meeting will hold the spotlight 
and on Friday morning the usual 
round table meetings will be held. 
A special treat is in store for the 
teachers for 8:00 p. m. Thursday 
evening where they will have 


Dan Procter 
North-Lake Superior 


session of 








Shirley Cooper 
Northwestern 


their choice of a concert by the 
Dungill Family Concert Com- 
pany, a group of vocal and instru- 
mental entertainers, at the Eau 
Claire High School Auditorium or 
a night football game between the 
Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls 
high schools. 

Officials expect an attendance 
of 2,800. 


SOUTHWEST WEA 
Oct. 2, Platteville 


Pres. Earl Hennessey of Barne- 
veld has announced two principal 
speakers for the one-day session 
of the Southwest Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association at State Col- 
lege Auditorium at Platteville, 
Friday, Oct. 2. Following the 
opening business session William 
E. Skadden of Springfield, IIl., 
writer and lecturer for the Divi- 
sion for Delinquency Prevention, 
Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare, will address the associa- 
tion on the topic, “The Road 
Ahead.” 

He has been a radio commen- 
tator and newspaper columnist 
and until recently executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois Welfare 
Association. . 

For the second speaker for the 
general session, Esther L. Middle- 
wood, director of the Education 
Division of the Michigan State 
Department of Mental Health, 
will talk on “Parents and School 
Cooperation in Education.” She is 
a graduate of the University of 
Michigan specializing in child 
guidance work. 

As an introductory feature of 
the afternoon program, a group 
of rural children will demonstrate 
square dancing which will be fol- 
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lowed by the usual sectional meet- 
ings. 


WESTERN WEA 
La Crosse, Oct. 8-9 


Lloyd Qualley of West Salem, 
president of the Western Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, has 
selected four well-known speak- 
ers to address the teachers at the 
annual convention in La Crosse, 
Oct. 8-9. In addition to the regu- 
lar members who will attend this 
year, the association officials have 
issued an invitation to all retired 
teachers in the area to apply for 
a lifetime pass to attend all 
future conventions and functions 
without charge and have also in- 
vited the senior class members of 
Wisconsin State College, La 
Crosse, to attend without charge. 


John L. Bracken 

In the address of John L. 
Bracken the association will 
find much humor and philosophy. 
Wherever he speaks he has his 
audiences chuckling at his wit 
and at the same time collecting 
ideas about the improvement of 
the profession. His educational 
career includes teaching and ad- 
ministrative work in rural 
schools, elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools and schools for 
adult education. He has also 
served as instructor in several 
colleges and universities thruout 
the nation. 

His professional activities in- 
clude the presidency of the Mis- 
souri Teachers Association and 
the American Association of 
School Administrators. He was 
one of the original organizers of 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA and 
was its first secretary. Until re- 
cently he was chairman of the 
National Commission of Teacher 
Education and Professional 
Standards. He was also chairman 
of the AASA Yearbook Commis- 
sion which produced Health in 
Schools. 


Rachel Salisbury 

Rachel Salisbury, director of 
Freshmen English, Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee, who 
has just returned from the Coro- 
nation and a tour of English 
schools, will have an address of 
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unusual interest for teachers of 
Western Wisconsin. Her back- 
ground of world travel, her expe- 
rience in teaching English in pub- 
lic schools and colleges in the 
Middle West, and her authorship 
of several books on teaching Eng- 
lish give her a fund of knowledge 
upon which to draw. In 1946 she 
was specialist in Language Edu- 
cation on the Chilean Field Staff 
of the Inter-American Education 
Foundation, Department of State. 
Her most recent book of which 
she is co-author with Bachelor 
and Henry is Current Thinking 
and Writing. 


Orville Dahl 

To give the program proper 
balance the officers have secured 
Orville Dahl, executive director 
of higher education of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church as one of 
the four principal speakers. In 
addition to his experience in 
teaching he has had much expe- 
rience as an administrator. Dur- 
ing World War II he was Com- 
manding officer of a Navy V-12 
Unit and since then he has been 
Dean of Administration at the 
University of Vermont and vice 
president of the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts. He is 
now secretary and treasurer of 
the National Lutheran Educa- 
tional Conference. 


Walter H. Judd 

Congressman Judd also ap- 
pears on the program of the 
North Wisconsin—Lake Superior 
Education Association. See write- 
up about the Congressman on 
page 20. 

The chairmen of the sectional 
and round table groups have se- 
cured several specialists in their 
respective fields for the group 
meetings. 

At the business meetings of 
the associations officers for the 
following year will be elected and 
resolutions will be acted upon 
which will guide the officials and 
members in matters of educa- 
tional policy. 


Retirement Board 
Ruling on Deposits 


Additional deposits will no 
longer be credited with interest 


from the first of the month fol- 
lowing receipt by the retirement 
office, according to a recent deci- 
sion of the State Teachers Re- 
tirement Board. Heretofore ad- 
ditional deposits (deposits made 
by a member in excess of regular 
—6%—required deposits) have 
been credited with interest from 
the first of the month following 
deposits whereas required de- 
posits are credited with interest 
only once a year—at June 30. 

The new Board rule eliminates 
this discrimination and provides 
for crediting of interest on addi- 
tional deposits in the same man- 
ner as it is credited for required 
deposits—that is—at the end of 
each fiscal year. 

It will normally be to the ad- 
vantage of members, therefore, to 
make any additional deposits on 
or immediately prior to June 30. 


WEA Summary 
Financial Statement 


June 1953 
Balance June 1 ____-_ $ 12,847.16 
Reoeipis ........... 2,513.63 
15,360.79 
Expenditures _______ 10,403.12 
Balance July 1 ______ 4,957.67 


Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value)_ 109,000.00 
Life Membership 


Pund .........- 2,521.20 
Retirement Reserve 
PE id onan 4,581.45 
$116,102.65 
July 1953 
Balance July 1 _____-_ $ 4,957.67 
Receipts ........--: * 10,758.02 
15,715.69 
Expenditures ____ _._. 9,707.08 
Balance August 1 _-- _ 6,008.61 
Other Accounts 
Bonds par value __ 99,000.00 
Life Membership 
a ee 2,521.20 
Retirement Reserve 
RRA 4,581.45 


$106,102.65 
P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 





* Includes sales of bonds $9,524.02. 
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Comments by the Editor . . . 








Changes in Retirement 


HE official name of the state teachers system 

is changed to State Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tem and the administrative board is the State 
Teachers Retirement Board. Dropping of the for- 
mer labels should eliminate much confusion which 
previously existed by the absence of the word 
“teachers” in titles and statutory references. Chap- 
ter 204 also changes ‘Normal School Retirement 
Association” to “State College Retirement Asso- 
ciation.” The change was overdue. 

Chapter 157. New material is added to 42.45 (1) 
relating to state deposits, which reads: “All state 
deposits shall be credited as of June 30 except that 
whenever, prior to the end of the fiscal year, a 
member’s deposit accumulation is to be paid out in 
a single sum as a withdrawal pursuant to s. 42.49 
(1), or as a death benefit pursuant to s. 42.50, or 
transferred pursuant to s. 42.48 immediately be- 
fore such withdrawal or transfer, the account of 
the member shall be credited with the same state 
deposit which it would have received on the follow- 
ing June 30. All amounts credited as state deposits 
shall be charged to the sums transferred to the 
state retirement system therefor pursuant to s. 
42.46.” 

This chapter also creates a new section 42.475 
as follows: “Interest on Withdrawals and Trans- 
fers. Whenever a member’s deposit accumulation, 
or state deposit accumulation, or both, are to be 
paid out in a single sum, either as a withdrawal 
by the member pursuant to s. 42.49 (1) or as a 
death benefit pursuant to s. 42.50, or shall be trans- 
ferred to the annuity reserve fund pursuant to 
s. 42.48, interest shall be credited to the amount to 
be so paid out or transferred for each 3-month 
period which shall have elapsed since the preced- 
ing June 30 at one-fourth of the rate at which 
earnings were apportioned on such June 30. The 
interest so credited shall be charged to the earn- 
ings for the current fiscal year and shall be paid 
out or transferred, as the case may be, with the 
amount to which it was so credited.” 

Chapter 434. Retired teachers. Places certain 
retired teachers on a substitute list qualifying them 
to receive additional benefits. The monthly com- 
pensation of $25 when added to present annuity 
shall not total in excess of $100. Expires June 30, 
1955. Will be tested before the Supreme Court. 

Chapter 458. Adds an additional member from 
the public school retirement association to the 
State Teachers Retirement Board. 

Chapter 478. A teacher, after attaining age of 
50 years, having ceased teaching, shall be paid 
state deposits in a lump sum if same does not ex- 
ceed $1,500. Former limit was $1,000. 

Teachers of Milwaukee city secured passage of 
several bills increasing benefits under their sys- 
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tem. The Journal congratulates them for their suc- 
cess and commends the legislative representatives 
of MTA whora we observed at the legislature at all 
times when action on the bills was at hand. The 
WEA was pleased to support the Milwaukee bills. 


WEA Bills 


HE failure of WEA retirement bills in the leg- 

islature is a dispiriting story. Prior to the ses- 
sion WEA had several conferences with Jt. Survey 
Committee so there should have been no misunder- 
standing there. Jt. Survey disapproved all of them. 
When they got to the Jt. Committee on Finance 
they were held. Only 95S passed the Senate after 
that house voted it out of Finance. This, the most 
important of all, was again sent to Finance when 
it got to the Assembly. After being voted out by 
the Assembly and placed on the calendar it was 
again shunted back where it died at adjournment. 
95S would have restored contractual rights im- 
paired in 1951. A full report on the entire subject 
will undoubtedly be made by the Retirement Com- 
mittee, hence, we forego elaboration. Of this we 
are sure: Had 95S been permitted to come to an 
Assembly vote it would have passed. Several lead- 
ers in powerful positions thwarted every move on 
the part of WEA to get a vote. 

Regardless of the outcome we praise in the high- 
est terms the continuous support of local associa- 
tions and lay groups thruout the session. Your 
Madison representatives were always conscious of 
the splendid contact work of the membership. The 
committee, legal counsel, and executive secretary 
deplore the tactics employed to defeat a bill like 
95S and we hope it will be accepted philosophically 
as “one of those things” and regroup for the next 
try. 


Teacher Legislation 


OR the first time in a decade the legislature saw 

fit to revise the outmoded legal minimum salary 
law. Arnold Cane introduced 179A for WEA set- 
ting a minimum of $3,000 for degree teachers 
according to the instructions of two consecutive 
representative assemblies. When the measure got 
under way there emerged requests to designate 
minima for 2 and 3 year teachers. The same ques- 
tion was put to us at the hearing before Jt. Finance. 
That committee drew a substitute which specified 
$2,600 for degree teachers, $2,000 for those having 
3 years of training and $1,800 for those with 2 
years. It passed in that form despite some stub- 
born resistance in the Assembly. Tho it is of no 
material assistance at this time, it at least makes 
Wisconsin look better by comparison. 
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As we round out a century of education in Wisconsin 


it is well that we take stock of our accomplishments. 


To plan for the future requires 


A Glance Backward (1848-1953) 


ITY Superintendent John 
Green approached the Capi- 
tol Building. 

It was a clear and cool morn- 
ing in September. The sun filter- 
ing thru the trees around the state 
capitol at Madison took away the 
chill, but left.the air invigorating. 

As Mr. Green approached the 
capitol to see the state superin- 
tendent, he thought of how little 
the immediate scene before him 
had changed in the 40 years since 
he had first come to Madison on 
school business. And yet how 
much the world and education had 
changed! 

Not that the changes in educa- 
tion in Wisconsin were dramatic. 
Wisconsin had a way of making 
the old bottles hold the new wine. 
Take the state superintendency, 
he thought. Many states are now 
appointing the state superintend- 
ent. One of the advantages of 
appointment, they say, is longer 
tenure. The superintendent may 
have a better chance to carry out 
his policies. Yet, how many states 
with the appointment system can 
match Wisconsin with two ad- 
ministrations covering between 
40 and 50 years. 


Development of Department 


After Mr. Green had finished 
his business with the state super- 
intendent, the two men began to 
talk about the development of the 
department over the years. 

“How many professional work- 
ers do you have with you now, 
George?” queried Green. 

“Around 40, I believe.” was the 
answer. 

“Let’s see,” said Green. “When 
I first visited the department 40 
years ago, in Superintendent Car- 
ey’s time, there were around ten. 
That represents quite a growth, 
doesn’t it?” 
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“Yes,” replied Mr. Watson, 
“the first 50 years of the depart- 
ment’s life was characterized by 
slow development. They were, 
however, important years, for 
much of the fundamental basis 
for education in Wisconsin was 
established in those years. Take 
as examples the first free tax- 
supported grade school opening 
in 1849 at Kenosha, the first law 
establishing teachers’ certificates 
in 1862, codification of school 
laws in 18638, compulsory educa- 
tion law in 1879 and, oh yes, I 
mustn’t forget the first pupil 
transportation law passed in 
1897.” 


Mr. Watson paused and Green 
took up the story. 

“Most of the early department 
staff members were supervisors 
called school inspectors, I believe. 
Their job was to go to the schools 
about the state and literally in- 
spect the premises. These inspec- 
tors reported to the state super- 
intendent certain information 
necessary for certifying schools 
for state aids. It was not until 
1916-1917, I believe, that the title 
of these state visitors changed 
from inspectors to supervisors? 
The local school influence may 
have been an important factor 
in the change for it was in that 
year also that county supervisors, 
paid out of state funds, were first 
established.” 


Important Changes 


“Yes,” affirmed Mr. Watson, 
“the turn of the century brought 
important developments. The 
state superintendency as an office 
was further stabilized in 1902 by 
the four-year term of office and 
the non-political spring election. 





We are indebted to Ida Ooley for 
suggestions for this article. 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


More specialized services ap- 
peared. With the first legislative 
appropriation in 1911 for crip- 
pled children came the appoint- 
ment of such specialists as a clin- 
ical psychologist in 1917. Later, 
in 1939, under John Callahan, the 
setting up of the Bureau for 
Handicapped Children signaled a 
new concern for atypical children 
and necessitated a number of spe- 
cialized departmental workers.” 

“Don’t forget one of the great 
boons to teaching in Wisconsin: 
the giving of the sole authority 
for teacher certification to the 
state superintendent in 1939. This 
in my opinion,” went on Green, 
“is one of the outstanding educa- 
tion developments in Wisconsin. 
I don’t know what would have 
happened to teaching in Wiscon- 
sin had the old unstandardized 
procedures of certification been 
in force during this period of 
teacher shortage.” 

Watson agreed, hesitated and 
slowly with a somewhat philo- 
sophical air spoke: 

‘‘Wisconsin’s educational 
change as viewed from the state 
office has not been rapid or dra- 
matic, but it has been in a for- 
ward direction. The men who 
have held my job have been wise 
in sensing that one of their im- 
portant functions, specified in 





. early tax-supported schools. 
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the law, is to improve the schools 
and advance the cause of educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. In the per- 
formance of this function they 
have sought to be responsive to 
needs as they have originated in 
the local school systems, county 
and city. They have sought the 
counsel of Wisconsin’s schoolmen 
and women and laymen as evi- 
denced, for example, by the or- 
ganization of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Curricular Develop- 
ment Program in 1944. They 
have taken the position that the 
state office has a responsibility to 
help set up conditions under 
which the best educational lead- 
ership in Wisconsin can be re- 
leased and can function. Under 
these conditions, the people of 
Wisconsin, the legislature, the de- 
partment, and Wisconsin school 





. .. pupil transportation . . 


people generally have, I believe, 
the best chance of consolidating 
their gains, of making -progress 
without serious periods of re- 
gression.” 


Part in Educational Growth 


Watson smiled at Green and 
said, “John, you didn’t come here 
to listen to a speech from me did 
you? What I last said came nearly 
being one. You must excuse me, 
but your visit and talk about the 
department got me going.” 


John Green rose from the 
chair, shook hands with Mr. Wat- 
son, and turned to leave: “You 
don’t have to apologize to me, 
George. I am an old hand at this 
education game in Wisconsin and 
like to talk over the direction in 
which we are moving.” 

It was near noon. The large 
buildings and the many people 
on the Square stood out in the 
bright sun, eloquent testimony to 
the city’s growth. I wonder, he 
said to himself, whether my pres- 
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ent consciousness of growth is 
the result of physical conditions: 
the noon-day sun on the bustling 
city, or my conversation on edu- 
cational progress in Wisconsin? 

Anyway, he thought, I am glad 
I have had a part in the educa- 
tional growth of our state. 





Chronology of Events 


Below is a chronology of important 
events in Wisconsin’s educational his- 
tory which relate to the development 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction: 


1848 Provision for State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

1849 First free tax supported graded 
school opened in Kenosha; School 
for Blind opened in Janesville; 
State Superintendent given $600 
traveling expenses. 

1852 State School for Deaf at Delavan 
established. 


1854 State Superintendent authorized 
to appoint an assistant. 


1857 First high school graduating 
class—Racine. 

1858 Union high school district law 
passed. 


1859 Township Library Fund for 
Schools authorized. 


1861 Office of County Superintendent 
of Schools created. 


1862 First law establishing teachers’ 
certificates. 


1863 School laws codified; Cities 
allowed to exempt themselves 
from authority of County Super- 
intendents. 


1868 State Board of Examiners cre- 
ated and state teachers’ certifi- 
cates authorized. 

1871 Law requiring the Constitutions 
of the United States and Wis- 
consin to be taught in publie 
schools. 

1873 First truancy law passed. 

1875 First effective high school law. 

1879 Compulsory education law. 

1882 Superintendent authorized to ap- 
point a Chief Clerk. 

1883 High school law modified; State 
Superintendent ordered to pre- 
pare courses of study, supervise 
instruction, and examine teachers. 

1889 Appointment of High School Su- 
pervisor. 

1891 Appointment of two School In- 
spectors to assist in inspecting 
and supervising the state graded 
and high schools. 

1895 Minimum qualifications for county 
superintendents set up by legisla- 
ture; Manual training aids for 
high schools. 

1897 First transportation law. 

1899 Official school year increased to 
seven months; County Rural Nor- 
mal School created. 

1901 Teaching of agriculture in rural 
schools begun; Position of State 
Supervisor of Deaf and Hard-of- 





Hearing established (first such 
position in USA). 

1902 State Superintendent’s term in- 
creased to four years—spring 
election (constitutional amend- 
ment). 


1903 Attendance law revised. 


1905 State Inspector for rural schools 
provided. 


1907 Attendance law made workable; 
State aid for rural schools; Posi- 
tion of State Supervisor of Blind 
and Defective Vision established. 


1909 Six weeks of professional instruc- 
tion required for all teachers. 

1911 First legislative appropriation for 
crippled children. 

1913 State Superintendent’s office put 
on budget system. 


1915 Position of County Supervising 
Teacher created; State Board of 
Education established (repealed 
1923). 

1917 First Clinical Psychologist ap- 
pointed. 

1927 Equalization law—revised 1947; 
First State Supervisor for Crip- 
pled Children appointed. 

1927-28 Services of first three ortho- 
pedie schools begun. 

1936 Physical Therapist 
Federal Security Act. 

1937 A new job classification of School 
Building Service was created and 
work on building goes back to 
early twenties. 

1939 Legislature set up act creating 
Bureau for Handicapped Chil- 
dren; Child Welfare Worker em- 
ployed; State Superintendent 
given sole authority to issue 
teachers’ certificates. 

1940 Consolidation law; Medical Social 
Worker employed by Bureau. 
1942 First Medical Consultant ap- 

pointed in Bureau. 

1943 Continuing contract for schools; 
Speech Correctionist employed. 

1944 Liaison Officer for Veterans Edu- 
cation. 

1946 Establishment of School Lunch 
Program with supervisor and 
assistants. 

1947 First Occupational Therapist em- 
ployed; First Hearing Consultant 
employed; First Supervisor for 
Mentally Retarded employed; 
First Supervisor in charge of In- 
dian Schools; First Publication’s 
Supervisor; First Curriculum Co- 
ordinator employed by the de- 
partment; First Administrative 
Assistant in charge of Govern- 
ment Surplus Property. 

1948 First Supervisor of School Dis- 
trict Reorganization; First Co- 
ordinator of Health, Safety and 
Physical Education employed by 
department; First Music Educa- 
tion Supervisor. 

1949 County School Committee; New 
Classification of Districts. 

1950 Director of School Aids; First 
Medical Director; Director of 
Transportation. 

1951 Education of Pre-school Deaf 
Children; 35-50 I. Q. Instruction 
Law. 

1952 Supervisor of Secondary Schools 

Veterans Education. 


employed; 








RADIO—A TEACHING TOOL 
IN WISCONSIN’S SCHOOLS! 


HIS fall your invisible 

teacher-assistant, the Wis- 
consin School of the Air, enters 
elementary and junior high class- 
rooms in the state for its 23rd 
consecutive year. Twice a day, 
during the school year, at 9:30 
a.m. and 1:30 p.m. educational 
radio programs are broadcast by 
the State Stations to lend Wis- 
consin teachers a helping hand in 
broadening the classroom outlook 
on the world outside. 

Thru in-school radio programs 
new personalities help stir the 
imagination and motivate chil- 
dren to their finest effort. Radio 
adds fun and adventure to the 
teaching and learning process. 
It’s a working tool that strength- 
ens the individual teacher’s ef- 
fort. The introduction of new 
ideas, concepts, and materials 
helps teachers to venture further 
in art, music, and cultural activi- 
ties. With the aid of radio, and 
up-to-the-minute classroom as- 
sistant, teachers find it easier to 
bridge the time gap which exists 
when they must wait for print. 

A new feature being added to this 
year’s School of the Air schedule is a 
daily five-minute newscast at 8:55 
a.m. designed to help the young listener 
keep pace with our changing world. 
Careful integration with the 15-minute 
weekly News of the Week broadcast 
will make the news come alive for the 
pupil-listener. In this weekly program 
important events and trends will be 





Mauree Applegate 
Wis. State College—La Crosse 


The Wisconsin School of the Air 





Milburn Carlson interviews two men from Port-au-Prince, Haiti, West Indies, 
on the New People and Places Program Series of the Wisconsin School of the Air. 


analyzed, backgrounds of the week’s 
news will be uncovered, and relation- 
ships pointed out. In both the daily 
and the weekly broadcasts News of the 
Week will feature on-the-spot record- 
ings and interviews, news quizzes and 
games, and map study to make the 
news more meaningful. In addition to 
helping pupils follow the news, these 
broadcasts offer instruction in the 
skills and attitudes necessary to intel- 
ligent radio news listening. 

Two other new programs in this 


year’s in-school radio schedule are 
titled Let’s Write and People and 
Places. 


At 9:30 a.m. on Wednesdays Let’s 
Write is added to help motivate and 
provide opportunity for children to 
express in writing their ideas and 
thoughts thru fact and fancy, prose 
and poetry. The series is under the 
direction of Mauree Applegate, Rural 
Education Division, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse. Special consultant 
for the program is Martha Kellogg of 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

On Monday afternoons at 1:30 the 
new program series called People and 
Places offers interviews and talks with 
foreign guests to help pupils gain a 
more thorough understanding of the 
world’s people by hearing about the 
everyday life and beliefs and feelings 
of the people themselves. The aim of 
the program is to make the pinks and 
tans of maps come to life as people. 
A New Zealander tells how his coun- 
trymen feel about the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. In terms of family 
relations he helps us understand the 
strong tie among the member nations. 
A man from Iraq explains just what an 
Arab is, and tells about homelife in his 
own family. A girl from the Nether- 
lands clears the picture of that storied 
country. She even sings a favorite 
children’s song. 





These broadcasts are planned and 
written by Milburn Carlson, graduate 
in political science and new member of 
the WHA script staff. It is hoped the 
new series will offer new enrichment 
of social studies in the upper grades. 

Other programs presented each week 
by the School of the Air will be 
planned around conservation, health, 
music, art and literature. 

A special feature of this years Let’s 
Draw program schedule will be two 
broadcasts produced in Canada and 
England. James Schwalbach, creator 
of the series, planned and _ produced 
these programs this summer in co- 
operation with CBC and BBC, while 
teaching an art workshop in Canada 
and studying community cultural activ- 
ities in England. 


STATIONS GIVE STATE-WIDE 
COVERAGE 


The state broadcasting service via 
FM is on the air from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
with a wide range of non-commercial 
educational public service programs in 
addition to the school broadcasts. 

The eight-station FM network covers 
the state with educational frequencies 
located between 88 and 92 megacycles 
on the FM dial. These transmitters of 
the state broadcasting service are: 
WHA-FM, Madison; WHAD, Dela- 
field; WHKW, Chilton; WHRM, Rib 
Mountain; WHWC, Colfax; WHLA, 
West Salem; WHHI, Highland; and 
WHSA, Brule. The daytime portion of 
the service is heard also over AM sta- 
tions WHA (970 Ke.) Madison, and 
WLBL (930 Ke.) Auburndale. 





For free program schedules 
write to State Radio Council, 
Radio Hall, Madison 6, and ask 
to be placed on the mailing list. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Afield with Ranger Mac—“This is your 
day”—Wakelin McNeel’s greeting will 
start the week off with a hike down the 
Nature Trail. Programs are grouped in 
seasonal units.—21st year. 


People and Places—Interviewed with 
men, women, and children from far 
countries bring better world under- 
standing as we learn of their work, 
play, homelife, and beliefs. 


Growing Up—The best programs of 
the first four years have been selected 
for rebroadcast. A new manual points 
the way to happy living while growing 
up. 


Let’s Draw—New subjects and ideas 
are ready to help children express their 
thoughts and feelings thru art forms. 
An international unit is included this 
18th year. 





Let’s Write—Motivation and _ oppor- 
tunity for children to express in writ- 
ing their ideas and thoughts. There’ll 
be writing in various forms for vari- 
ous purposes—fact & fancy, prose & 
poetry, personal & public. 


Journeys in Music Land—All set to 
sing? Prof. E. B. Gordon is ready to 
take boys and girls on journeys into 
the land of song for the 28rd year. The 
songs include spirituals, gay folk 
songs, and classics. 


Music Time—Music to delight young 
listeners will be enhanced by little 
dramas, instrument study, and many 
happy activities. Encore programs 
bring the joy of recognition. 

News of the Week—Follow the news 
daily in the 5-minute broadcast for 
schools. Time to be announced. Dig 
more deeply into the background in 
Thursday’s 15-minute broadcast. 


Rhythm and Games—Mrs. Steve’s 23rd 
year brings the youngest listeners free 
rhythms, games, pantomines, dances, 
bands to have fun, grow in good group 
relations and safety habits. 


Book Trails—Dramatic narration of 28 
books leads the way to enjoyment of 
reading—for pure pleasure or for in- 
formation. Areas include folklore, biog- 
raphy, magic, horses. 


BETTER RECEPTION VIA FM 


Schools in every Wisconsin county 
can now hear the school-of-the-air 
broadcasts over the static-free stations 
of the state-wide FM network. Elec- 
trical disturbances from electric motors, 
transformers, and high-lines cannot dis- 
rupt FM reception. The FM stations, 
too, are reaching into areas where the 
programs could not be heard directly 
from WHA or WLBL. 

FM reception not only gives static- 
free listening, but also much better 
tone-fidelity than is possible over the 
older AM system of radio. In schools 
FM is synonomous with better listen- 
ing. 
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WEEKLY SCHEDULE 


TEACHING WITH RADIO 


To gain maximum benefit from the 
programs, preparation and follow-up 
suggestions may be obtained from 
teacher manuals for the _ courses. 
These manuals can 
be ordered and 
classes enrolled by 
writing to the Wis- 
consin School of 
the Air, Radio 
Hall, Madison 6. 
An order blank is 
provided on the 
opposite page. 





Bette Ripley 
Seript Editor 





Grades 
Mon. 9:30 Afield with Ranger 
| 6 ON eta e Se 5-8 
1:30 People and Places___5-9 
Tues. 9:30 Growing Up —~------- 1-3 
1:30 Let’a: Draw 2.2. - 3-8 
Weds. 9:30 Let’s Write _------- 4-8 
1:30 Journey’s in Music 
LC ree ame Sao 4-8 
Thurs. 9:30 Music Time ~------~ 1-3 
1:30 News of the Week__1-3 
Fri. 9:30 Rhythm and Games 
CE ewe ai Kng., 1-3 
#:30 Book ‘Trails: —..._... 3-8 
WISCONSIN 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


ENROLLMENT and 


Please Print 


City and State 
P. O. Address of School 


Street or R R 


County 


School 


Teacher 
Mr - Mrs - Miss 


INVOICE 
NUMBER WSA ----_------ 


MANUAL ORDER 


One-room rural 
Graded not under 
City Superintendent 
(2 or more teachers 
City elementary 
Teacher training 


Handicapped children 


Parochial 


No of Pupils Enrolling Private 
ENROLLMENT ORDER 
— - - COURSE ——|—— - Cost 
Grades | No Pupils | | No | Price of | 
Listening | Listening | | Wanted | Manual 
. AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC | 25¢c | 
PEOPLE AND PLACES X _|No Manual 
| GROWING UP 25¢e 
| LET'S DRAW $1 00 
| LET’S WRITE Be | 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND xX 
Songbook i 25 | 
xX | xX Piano Book 50c 
MUSIC TIME 25c 
x xX Instrument Chart 10c 
NEWS OF THE WEEK x No Manual 
RHYTHM AND GAMES 75¢ 
BOOK TRAILS 25c 
TOTAL 


Payment Included 

Charge to my School Board 
Clerk 

Treasurer 

R R or Street 


Post Office 


Payment must 
accompany orders of 
$1.00 or less. 


Do not send stamps. 


Have you filled in all 
information? 


Make Remittances Payable to: WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Mailing Address: RADIO HALL, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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Zellmer Honored at Anniversary 


A. W. Zellmer, principal of Wood Co. 
Normal School since 1927, was given 
deserved recognition at a large re- 
union on June 6 at Wisconsin Rapids’ 
Bulls Eye Country Club. The festive 
occasion marked the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the school. 

There were several highlights, one 
being the presentation to the school of 
a large picture of Mr. Zellmer and a 
personal gift from his first students, 
the class of ’28. He is a member of the 


WEA executive committee. The impres- 
sive attendance of two of the first 
graduating class in 1904 by Mrs. Ada 
Woodell and Mrs. Beamyea Hennesy 
attested to the sturdy loyalty of gradu- 
ates which this pioneer institution has 
always enjoyed. It goes without saying 
that the standards of the school and its 
grip upon the area it serves are due 
in a great degree to the fact that it 
had only three principals in 50 years. 
M. H. Jackson served for many years 
and Amil Zellmer is in the longest 














Mr. E. F. Randolph 


613-616 Gay Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Dear Randolph, 


period of hospitalization. 


cost of the premium. 


Write to: 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Bldg. 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 








New Teachers!! 


“It is extremely important for a teacher to 
be insured for a disability which does not 
require hospitalization.” 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Thank you for your recent check in the amount of $406.71 
in payment of benefits resulting from my recent disability and 


While I appreciate receiving the benefits for the 31 days of 
hospitalization, equally important to me is the income I re- 
ceived for a period of illness which totaled 103 days. 

It is extremely important for a teacher to be insured for a 
disability which does not require hospitalization. This is partic- 
ularly true in my case, since the majority of the time, I was not 
confined to a hospital. This claim experience is ample proof 
of the value of the Washington National teacher welfare plan. 

Thank you again for your prompt courteous service. The 
security your income protection plan provides, far surpasses the 


Very truly yours, 


‘s/ A. W. Leahy 
A. W. LEAHY 


Right now NEW TEACHERS in 195 Wisconsin local asso- 
ciation groups are eligible to enroll in WEA endorsed Wash- 
ington National Underwritten Group Income Protection Plans 
without answering health questions or submitting to physical 
examinations. Be sure to exercise your BIG opportunity! 


Owen, Wisconsin 
June 15, 1953 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 
613 Gay Bldg. 


Madison 3, Wisconsin | 
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tenure of all of them. The Journal 
congratulates Mr. Zellmer and the 
county normal for the splendid per- 
sonal and institutional record. 


Louis Bridgman Retired 


Among this year’s retirants from 
active duty at the University is Louis 
Bridgman, journalism teacher and edi- 
tor in the Extension Division. Mr. 
Bridgman for many years assembled 
WEA memberships of faculty mem- 
bers, a time-consuming chore on a 
large, departmentalized campus. He 
worked closely with the late Fred 
Holmes, another prolific Wisconsin 
writer who assisted WEA in setting up 
its public relations program in the 
early 30’s. We shall miss Louis and 
know his editorial talents will now be 
extended to other fields. Happy and 
fruitful retirement! 


Alaskan Teacher Returns 


Marjorie Scudder, former Marinette 
High School teacher and prominent in 
WEA circles, called at the office in 
August. Miss Scudder has been teach- 
ing in Alaska for the past three years 
and her recital of teaching and life in 
the 50-below-zero region is interesting, 
to say the least. 


Paul Clemens Retires 


Milwaukee school personnel and the 
military honored General Clemens, as- 
sistant city superintendent for over 30 
years, at a civic retirement dinner on 
June 13. 

A native of Superior and graduate 
of the local Normal School and Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Paul Clemens be- 
gan as a teacher in Superior. After a 
principalship and director of vocational 
education in his home town he became 
principal of Walter Allen School in 
Milwaukee. Shortly he joined the ad- 
ministrative staff. 

Mr. Clemens caught the longing for 
military service at an early age. His 
first active assignment was with the 
Superior National Guard which he led 
as captain on the Mexican border. In 
World War I he served overseas as 
Lieut. Colonel. He was in War II as 
Brigadier General, Seventh Service 
Command, and later, as Major General, 
commanded the 32nd Division. His rec- 
ord is one of distinction with a de- 
cidedly human touch. 

The honor event was attended by 
over 400 teachers besides former mili- 
tary associates, educational and civic 
representatives. Numerous organiza- 
tions bestowed gifts and service certifi- 
cates. When asked what he planned 
upon retirement his reply was, “Sit in 
my porch rocking chair for six weeks.” 
Queried as to what after that, “Then 
I’ll begin rocking, slowly.” 

The Editor joins his fellow Bucca- 
neers in wishing Clem lots of good 
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fishing and hunting at his future home 
at Solon Springs. 

Alvin Westgaard, principal of Pu- 
laski High School, has been elected to 


‘succeed Clemens as assistant to Supt. 


Vincent. 


Whitewater Plans Conference 


Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, will present a one day Guidance 
Conference on Wednesday, Oct. 14. Co- 
operating agencies are the State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education and 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Having as its major theme “The 
Dissemination of Occupational Infor- 
mation,” the conference will include a 
keynote address, a general session of 
panel nature presenting information on 
college level occupations, vocational op- 
portunities, and the job market for 
high school graduates. Occupational 
Information: its uses in the classroom 
and in counseling; its sources and its 
relationship to the curriculum will be 
presented and discussed in sectional 
meetings. Guidance personnel, teachers, 


and school administrators are cordially | 
invited to this conference. There will | 
be no fee other than the cost of the | 


luncheon at noon. 


DKG Announces Award 


The Delta Kappa Gamma for the 
fifth time offers an award of $1,000 to 
be given to a woman who has written 
the most distinguished educational con- 
tribution in the biennium between 
Apr. 1, 1952 and Apr. 1, 1954, reports 
M. Margaret Stroh, national executive 
secretary. This award has been given 
to Dorothy Canfield Fisher for her 
study, Our Young Folks, Kate Wofford 
for Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School, Louise Hall Tharp for 
The Peabody Sisters of Salem, and 
most recently to Catherine Drinker 
Bowen for her book, John Adams and 
the American Revolution. 

Although the emphasis on the award 
originally was upon educational re- 
search, it has been recognized for some 
time that some of the most valuable 
contributions to education have been 
made by authors who have humanized 


various figures thru the fictionized bi- | 


ography. The award will be made at 
the National Convention meeting in 
Boston, Massachusetts in Aug. 1954. 


Dean of NEA Employees Retires 


Harriett M. Chase, chief assistant 
to the NEA executive secretary and 
dean of the employees of the National 
Education Association, retired Aug. 31 
after 33 years of service to the asso- 
ciation. A familiar figure to all NEA 
members and employees, she has reg- 
istered thousands of delegates at NEA 
conventions for the past 20 years. 

In her own words Miss Chase tells 
of the growth of NEA: “When I came 
to the association in 1920, there were 
approximately 20 employees, including 
janitors. There are now over 500. At 
that time the membership was 52,000. 
Today, it is over a half-million. 
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In Wisconsin—IT’S 


WINSTON ARITHMETICS 


HAPPY WAY TO NUMBERS 


Kindergarten—Beginning Grade One—a new Number Readi- 
ness Book to develop understanding and meaning of the 
numbers 1 to 10 by Mary Ambrose, Columbus Ohio's Best 
First Grade Teacher. 


SEEING NUMBERS—Grade 1 
FINDING NUMBERS—Grade 2 
by Brueckner, Merton, Grossnickle 


As a first or second grade teacher of arithmetic you can have 
America’s Greatest Authors of Primary Arithmetics right by 
your side all during the school year if you will adopt for 
classroom use—SEEING NUMBERS and FINDING NUMBERS. 


Featuring— 


® An interleaved Teachers Edition. 
© A seat lesson following each class lesson. 


© Perfected Procedures for making numbers 
meaningful. 


@ Easy vocabulary—Easy reading. 


To supplement your Arithmetic program Grades 3-8, use: 
GUIDED STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
WINSTON ARITHMETICS 


by Brueckner, Merton, Grossnickle 


Featuring— 


@ Readiness tests. 

Inventory tests. 

Standardized Progress tests. 

Study helps and remedial exercises. 
Easy problem reading. 
Problem-solving helps. 


Vocabulary development. 


Write to Winston’s Wisconsin representative, A. L. Landis, 
254 South Prairie Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin or— 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 





















“When I started to work there were 
four divisions and none of the depart- 
ments were located at NEA headquar- 
ters. Now there are 14 divisions and 
19 departments in the Washington 
office. 


“The association was reorganized at 
the Salt Lake City meeting in 1920, 
providing for representation by dele- 
gates from state and local affiliated 
associations. The first meeting of the 
Representative Assembly was attended 
by approximately 600 delegates. I at- 


tended that meeting and each subse- 
quent one with the single exception of 
1952, when I was in the hospital. 

“It has been my very great privilege 
to work with three of the greatest lead- 
ers in education—J. W. Crabtree, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, and William G. Carr.” 


Group Insurance is Available 


Once again at the beginning of this 
school year new teachers in all of our 
Wisconsin city and county groups spon- 
soring WEA endorsed group income 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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Like so many teachers, you probably are interested in 
helping your class or school celebrate the 150th Anniversary of 
this great event. Here may be a few useful ideas. 


If looking for free map (suitable for 
framing) and fascinating facts about 
the Purchase, write to The Louisiana 
Purchase Association, at 609 Inter- 
national Building, New Orleans, La. 


This momentous event doubled the 
then present size of the United 
States, involving 17 states. So it is 
endless in interesting themes. And 
any subject you teach, even arith- 
metic, can be related and integrated. 
Enchanting learning experience is 
gained through the making of a case 
history of the Purchase. The library 
provides ample source material. A 
quill pen might be used for making 


YOUNGSTERS naturally love delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
It refreshes. The lively, long-lasting flavor satisfies 
without crowding tummies. And the pleasant 

chewing helps keep teeth clean and bright. Try it. 


facsimiles of letters and documents. 
Then, in the light of the accelerated 
speed in communications, have an- 
other file prepared. This, to show 
how the Purchase might have been 
negotiated today. 

There'd be telegrams, cablegrams, 
radio messages; memos of transat- 
lantic phone conversations; jet plane 
tickets; reservations on swift-going 
ocean liners. It would be interesting 
to note postage changes. UN might 
play apart. Final record, microfilmed. 
For school corridors, giant outline- 
poster of 17 states with products and 
industry. Other rooms, cooperating. 


Sea 
% CHEW me an 
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protection plans will be eligible to en- 
roll in these important welfare proj- 
ects without answering health ques- 
tions or submitting to physical exami- 
nations. 

In order to expedite the protection 
to each new teacher and assist in their 
immediate enrollment the Washington 
National Insurance Company has made 
seven home office representatives avail- 
able to our 68 county and 127 city 
teacher groups which sponsor our group 
insurance program. 

Meetings have been scheduled in a 
majority of these local association 
groups at county institutes and city 
workshops. However, if your group has 
not been contacted and you have not 
received the information about your 
local WEA group plan you are urged 
to contact your local president so that 
information regarding the eligibility 
may be supplied. 


UW Has International Institute 


As part of the summer institute 
program of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, an Institute on Education for In- 
ternational Understanding was _ held 
during the first week of the summer 
session, June 29 to July 3. The pro- 
gram was planned especially for teach- 
ers of the social studies and was cen- 
tered on the study of the programs of 
the principal government and private 
agencies which should contribute to 
better understanding between peoples. 
Considerable attention was paid to the 
various exchange programs, their pur- 
poses and results. 

Speakers and discussion leaders in- 
cluded Eugene Boardman, Daniel Kru- 
ger, and Richard Hartshorne of the 
University faculty; Robert La Fol- 
lette, Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.); A. Burns Chalmers of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia; William P. Wood- 
ard, Mutual Security Administration 
International Exchange Program, 
Washington; Emerson Brown, delegate 
to the UNESCO Textbook Seminar at 
Brussels; Hans Rothfels, professor of 
History at the Universities of Chicago 
and Tuebingen (Germany). Paul S. 
Bodenman, Director of the Exchange 
Program of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, was present thruout 
the Institute and gave the participants 
the benefit of his wide experience, mak- 
ing the concluding address. 

Burr W. Philips, UW School of Edu- 
cation, was director of the Institute. 
He was assisted by the Institute Com- 
mittee composed of Mary V. Crockett, 
Menasha Public Schools, who was on 
the committee as representative of the 
International Relations Committee of 
the WEA; John Hamburg, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Edgerton; 
Karen Falk Johnson, Ruth M. Johnson, 
and George Winsor of the Wisconsin 
High School, Madison; Esther King, 
William Horlick High School, Racine; 
and Bernice Scott, North High School, 
Sheboygan. The Wisconsin Council for 
the Social Studies co-sponsored the In- 
stitute. The over-all registration and 
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attendance at all sessions were very 
eratifying. 


Shepherd Day at Gays Mills 


Walter R. Shepherd, principal of the 
Gays Mills High School for the past 
32 years, did not forget May 16 when 
he assumed his new duties as Crawford 
County superintendent of schools July 
6. His fellow townsmen and the 1400 
former pupils of the high school staged 
a big celebration on that day to remind 
him of the esteem in which he has 
been held thruout the years. A parade, 
a high school baseball game, a luncheon 
sponsored by the schools and the Par- 
ent Teachers Association, and a dance 
in the evening sponsored by the Gays 
Mills American Legion Post were the 
events of the day. At the luncheon 
Clyde Shields of Waukesha, president 
of the WEA and graduate of Gays 
Mills, was the principal speaker with 
an address of welcome by Robert A. 
Atwood, president of the school board. 
During his 32 years as principal the 
school has grown from an enrollment 
of 43 pupils to a school of 192. In 1921 
a straight academic course was pre- 
scribed with no electives, Since then the 
school has added the Smith—Hughes 
agriculture course, the George—Dean 
home economics course, band, commer- 
cial subjects, and a veterans training 
course. 


German Students See South 


Twenty-seven German exchange stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin 
had a first-hand view of the South in 
April in place of the distorted reflec- 
tion mirrored by anti-American propa- 
ganda. The group left Madison, Thurs- 
day, Apr. 16, for a 12-day 2600 mile 
educational circuit of southern states. 

Daniel Kruger, co-ordinator of the 
UW program for the German youths, 
points out that painting lurid pictures 
of conditions in the South has long 
been a favored anti-American propa- 
ganda device. Many of the German 
trainees, he observes, have _ notions 
about the South that only actual expe- 
rience can dispel. 

“Last year’s group,” he comments, 
“fully expected to find a lynching on 
every street corner and an overseer 
with a bull-whip in every field. We 
don’t in any way minimize or deny the 
problems that do exist in the South, 
but we do try to show the truth of 
the situation. 

“In consequence,” he adds, “many 
members of last year’s trainee group 
returned from the trip with a balanced 
and richer picture of the South and her 
particular problems.” 


Conservation is Practiced 

A special emphasis was put on con- 
servation in the New Lisbon Public 
Schools for a two-week period, Apr. 
27-May 8 when all grades from the 
kindergarten to the senior class studied 
and discussed conservation. Many ac- 
tivities were planned and speakers were 
invited to talk to the groups. Field 
trips were arranged to the tree nurs- 
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HOW FREIGHT CARS HELP 
BUILD —_ CARS ¢ 





Glass and steel... rubber and textile.. 


.chrome and paint. These are 


just a few of the things needed in the building of the automobile you drive. 
And it takes railroads to bring together the tremendous quantities of goods 
that America’s automobile assembly lines must have every day. 





Perhaps steel is the first thing you think of 
when it comes to building a car. Making 
steel takes iron ore and limestone and coal. 
Tremendous loads of these raw materials are 
delivered right to the steel mills in “open 
top” railroad cars. A trainload of iron ore 
may weigh as much as 10,000 tons! 


Steel and other materials are shipped by rail 
to factories that make auto parts such as 
frames, engines, wheels, bodies. All in all, 
there are 15,000 parts in your automobile 
and they are manufactured in many places all 
over America. From these factories a steady 
stream of parts is hauled to assembly plants. 





At these plants auto parts move right from the 
freight car to the assembly line which turns 
out a finished car in 80 minutes. Having 
everything just when and where it’s needed 
is one of the auto industry’s big problems in 
the production of some five million cars a 
year, and the dependable, high-volume, con- 
tinent-wide service of the railroads is one 
big answer to the problem. 


So the next freight train you see may well be 
carrying things needed to make the next car 
your family buys. Of course its load could be 
almost anything you use every day. For rail- 
roads not only do America’s big, basic job 
of transportation, they also help make other 
forms of transportation possible! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America's 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No, 7. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 


“9 
av Vy) 
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How to Interest Pupils 
Books 


In Reading Good 
For Pleasure 


It’s easy to get your pupils to enjoy 
good reading if you have a Teen Age 
Book Club in your class! This unique 
plan for pupils in upper elementary 
and high school grades offers a choice 
of sixteen worthwhile pocket-size 25¢ 
and 35¢ books each month, plus a free 


dividend book for every four books | 


purchased. Books are carefully selected 
by a board of well-known experts 
who know the reading requirements 


of young people. Through the Teen | 


Age Book Club thousands of pupils 
are learning to like good reading at 
a time when they are at a most 
impressionable age. 


OVER 10,000 TEACHERS LIKE 
THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


(The quotations below are from a few 
of the thousands of letters in our files 
written by satisfied teachers who have 


started TAB Clubs.) 
STIMULATED 


INTEREST AMONG 
SLOW READERS 

“The Club has stimulated 
interest among slow read- 
ers. Advanced pupils love 
it too!”—E. H., Seattle, 


Washington. 


CLUB HAS DONE 
WONDERS 


“This book club has done 
wonders. It has increased 
the interest in reading in 
my class about 75 per 
cent.”—B. S. E., Panama 
City, Fla. 


MANY PARENTS 
WERE PLEASED 


“The TAB Club has cre- 
ated a new interest for my 
pupils. Many parents were 
pleased with the interest 
their children had in your 
books.”—D. L., Iowa. 


fe ~ MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS ~— | 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd St., New York 37, N. Y. 
Please send a complete kit of materials 
for starting a Teen Age Book Club, 
including a sample book. 

Name 

School 

Street -_ 


SRG oc 





| ery at Wisconsin Rapids, the ranger 


station at Necedah, schoo! forest, 
county forests, Necedah Wild Life Ref- 
uge, sawmills, farms, and woodlots. The 
students planted 5000 trees on the 40- 
acre school forest owned by the New 
Lisbon Public School. 

The main objective of the work was 
to make the students and faculty re- 
alize that we are all dependent on our 
natural resources so therefore we 
should make wise use of them. The 
PTA meeting this month also stressed 
conservation. 


Milwaukee Staff Changes 


In a city of Milwaukee’s size there 


are always changes in personnel. A. E. 


Westgaard succeeds Paul Clemens as. 
Assistant Superintendent. George Wolf, 
former Assistant Athletic Commis- 
sioner, succeeds E. O. Hoppe as Direc- 
tor of Physical Education and Athlet- 
ics; John Kaczmarek, formerly a 
teacher at King High School, takes Mr. 
Wolf’s former position. 

Recently the Board of Education au- 
thorized the addition of one supervis- 
ing teacher in both the Arts and Music 
departments. Clare Jordon of Lawrence, 
Mass., is the new member of the Art 
staff and Eleanor Wilson of Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed to the Music department. 
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SCHOOL 
Bus 
LEASE- 
OWN 





Under our plan 


ERVIN P. JELINEK 





They're on their way in a safe and comfortable school bus operated under 
the JELCO SCHOOL BUS LEASE-OWN PLAN. 


As many Wisconsin school administrators have done, you, too, may pass 
on to JELCO your problems of school transportation. 


Whatever your needs—a large bus or a small one 
can operate a school bus for your convenience. 


1. You make no cash investment. 

2. You pay only 714¢ per mile plus a fixed fee. 

3. You are relieved of all pupil transportation worries. 
JELCO Serves All of Wisconsin 


Ask a JELCO representative to attend your next school board meeting to 
explain the plan in detail and submit a proposal for your bus routes. 


1324 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
Phones: DIvision 4-1414 and GReentield 6—5436 


OMER WILHELMSEN 
Service Manager 
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\ PLUS FIXED FEE 





let us explain how we 


DENNIS L. RYAN 
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NEA Delegates Name 
W. A. Early, Georgia, 
President for 1954 


Will Succeed Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell of Akron, Ohio 


Wm. A. Early, superin- 
tendent of schools of Chat- 


ham County, Savannah, Ga., | 


was chosen president of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion for 1954 by the delegates 
at the annual convention in 
Miami Beach, Fla., June 28- 
July 3. He was selected from 
a field of three candidates to 
succeed Mrs. Sarah C. Cald- 
well of Ohio. 

A graduate of Emory and 
Henry College, Va., and of 
Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., Early began his edu- 
cational career as a teacher 
of science and social studies 
at Clarksville (Va.) High 
School in 1931. After five 
years of practical experience 
in the classroom he began 
his rapid rise in administra- 
tive positions in the profes- 
sion. He has been principal 
of the La Crosse (Va.) High 
and Elementary School, the 
Madison (Va.) Heights High 
and Elementary School, and 





Wm. A. Early 
the Alexander Park School, 
Norfolk County, Va. From 
1946-49 he was superintend- 
ent of schools of Norfolk 
County, Va., and from 1949- 
52 superintendent in Arling- 


became superintendent of 
schools of Chatham County, 
Savannah, Ga. Having been 
instructor in the University 
of Wisconsin Summer School 
in 1952 he became acquainted 


with many educators of Wis- | 


consin. 
In addition to his partici- 
pation in community affairs 
in areas in which he has 
worked he has had a notable 
background of 
(Turn to page 36) 
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sional dividends. 


The schedule: 


Date Place 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 





Fall Presidents iden Scheduled 


The Locals Committee has again scheduled meet- 
ings of presidents for September and October. These 
conferences have become a part of the WEA pat- 
tern and each year take on increased importance. It 
is here that group consideration is given to items of 
business and association policies to be determined 
by the Representative Assembly. Nor is it all WEA 
routine. Exchange thru free discussion of common 
problems, of which there are aplenty, yields profes- 


The Committee urges all locals to have represen- 
tation. Expenses of the presidents or their substi- 
tutes are paid by WEA. County and city administra- 
tors are invited to attend. 


Invitations will be sent to all presidents. 


28—Wausau Hotel, Wausau ____ 
29—Rhinelander, Hotel Fenelon __ Elsie Chell 
30—Eau Claire, Elks Club __ Myrle Anderson 


1—Madison, University Club _ LeRoy Peterson 
5—Milwaukee, Ambassador Hotel Edith Luedke 
6—Richland Center, Park Hotel _ 
7—Shell Lake, Shell Lake Hotel __ 
12—Appleton, Appleton Hotel __ G. R. Leistikow 
13—Tomah, High School ____ Robert Tremain 








Committee 
Member in Charge 


John Dzubay 


and Robert Johnson 


Roger Guiles 
Ray Glynn 
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‘American Education Week, Nov. 8-14, 
Beams Attention on Public Schools 


Tom Boyce, Former 
WEA President, Dies 


Tom Boyce, beloved and 
respected Milwaukee school 
principal for 46 years, 
suddenly on Aug. 30 while 
visiting at the home of his 
daughter in Rye, N. Y. Since 
his retirement from the Cass 
St. principalship 13 years 
ago Mr. Boyce resided in 
Milwaukee and maintained 
an active interest in the edu- 
cational and fellowship 


|groups of which he had be- 


|come the elder. 
ton, Va. In June of 1952 he} 


Tom played an important 
role in civic affairs. School 


| people will recall his notable 
|record as state chairman for 


school purchases of war 
and bonds. In 1922 
he was president of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association 
and presided over that mem- 


orable, stormy session of del- | 


egates which adopted the 


|new constitution by which the 


state association was reor- 


Mr. Boyce had a rare hu- 


|man touch and sense of un- 


derstanding. To younger 
principals and associates he 
was a _ sought-for advisor. 
His wise counsel or presence 
provided sturdy anchorage on 
many occasions. His many 
friends and we of the WEA 
office will miss him. 


Lester Emans Receives 
Two Year Appointment 


Lester M. ‘Beane, director 
of elementary education at 
College, Eau Claire, 


Paraguay un- 
the U. S. Government 
Point Four program. He will 
serve as Technical Director 
Education. 


of Education who 


Mr. Emans is a past WEA 
president and was chairman 
of the Council on Education 
when he left for Paraguay. 


died | 


His | 


of North American | 
|| educators in a study and re- 
||| organization of the country’s | 
||| teacher education program. 


Theme is “Good Schools are 
Your Responsibility” 
The National Education 
Association, the American 
Legion, the U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, joint sponsors of 
the annual observance of 
American Education Week, 
have designated Nov. 8-14 as 
the week to focus attention 
on the public schools of the 

nation. 

The central theme for this 
year’s observance is addressed 
to the individual citizen: 
“Good Schools Are Your Re- 
sponsibility.” During the 
week the daily topics relate 
to various aspects of the 
modern school program and 
to some of the school’s most 
urgent needs. The daily top- 
ics are: 

Sunday, Nov. 8—Moral and 
Spiritual Foundations 
Monday, Nov. 9—Learning 

the Fundamentals 
Tuesday, Nov. 10—Building 

the National Strength 
Wednesday, Nov. 11—Pre- 
paring for Loyal Citizen- 
ship 
Thursday, Nov. 12—The 

School Board in Action 
Friday, Nov. 183—Your 

Child’s Teachers 
Saturday, Nov. 14—Parent 

and Teacher Teamwork 





Leaders Cooperate 

During American Educa- 
tion Week many local educa- 
| tion associations and educa- 
| tional leaders in Wisconsin 
will join with local units of 
the PTA and American Le- 
gion posts to plan the ob- 
servance. Thruout the nation 
more than 12 million people 
are expected to accept the 
schools’ special invitation to 
visit classrooms to observe 
| the schools in action. In ad- 
dition the spotlight of public 
| attention will be focused on 
| the work of the schools thru 
the press, radio, television, 
special programs, and many 
|other channels of communi- 
| cation. 

“American Education 
| Week is inventory time,” says 


|the sponsoring committee. 
(Turn to page 36) 
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INCLUDE THIS SPORTS THRILL 
IN YOUR CONVENTION PLANS! 


FOOTBALL 


Marquette University 


Vs. 


University of Detroit 
* 


MARQUETTE STADIUM 
Milwaukee 


SATURDAY, NOV. 7, 1:30 P.M. 
Reserved Seat Tickets $3.00 


* 


Order Now: 


MARQUETTE TICKET OFFICE 


1533 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 









































St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 


CORNER SIXTH AND CEDAR ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 








. . . Offers Prompt Service 
on All Orders for... 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


BOOKS 


STATIONERY 


For School, Office and Home 




















Northeastern WEA Will 


Have Session in April 


The Executive Committee 
of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association has 
set Friday, Apr. 9, as the 
date for the 1954 convention 
to be held this year at Apple- 
ton, according to Eldor Moede 
of Oconto Falls, president of 
the association. For several 
years the organization has 
rotated its annual meeting 
among the cities in the area 
while its inservice education 
program has been assigned 
to the smaller cities which 
are unable to accommodate 
the entire membership. 





Retirement Association 
To Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the 
Public School Retirement As- 
sociation will be held in Mil- 
waukee on Friday, Nov. 6, 
during the WEA convention. 
It will precede the sectional 
program of the Retirement 
Association which begins at 
2:00 p. m. The exact time 
and place will be announced 
in the October Journal. 

One important item of 
business will be the election 
of one member from the as- 
sociation to a three-year term 
as a representative to the 
State Teachers Retirement 
Board. 


Health Sheen 
Planned, Nov. 4-5 


The Wisconsin Health 
Conference has planned a 
two-day session at the Me- 
morial Union in Madison, 
Nov. 4-5, on rural health 
problems and group action 
for community health im- 
provement, according to Dr. 
R. L. MacCornack, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Health Con- 
ference Executive Commit- 
tee. The meeting is sponsored 
by the State Medical Society 
of Wisconsin and the Wis- 
consin Public Health Council 
of which the WEA is a mem- 
ber. 

National and state lead- 
ers in various fields will serve 
as speakers and panel lead- 
ers. There will be educational 
films and reports on health 
projects in which success has 
been achieved thru group 
action at the local level. 

Serving as co-sponsors of 
the conference are 57 organi- 
zations which include farm 
groups, governmental and 





voluntary health and welfare 
agencies, extension services 
of the university, profes- 
sional schools and groups, 
veterans’ organizations, and 
service clubs. 


Oshkosh Plans Music 
Clinics at State College 


This fall the Wisconsin 
State College, Oshkosh, will 
conduct two music clinics in 
Oshkosh for the benefit of 
students and teachers in the 
area, reports Roger P. Den- 
nis, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Music. On Saturday, 
Oct. 3, at the Little Theatre, 
the college will hold a clinic 
for elementary classroom 
teachers and on Saturday, 
Nov. 21, a clinic for directors 
and band students. 

The purpose of the Oct. 3 
session is to provide elemen- 
tary classroom teachers di- 
rect experience with music 
which they may apply imme- 
diately in their teaching of 
children. The theme is “En- 
riching Musical Experi- 
ences.” 

The morning program will 
begin with registration at 
9:00 a. m. to be followed by 
demonstrations of musical 
experiences for children in 
the primary grades. The 
afternoon program will focus 
attention on the musical ex- 
periences of children in the 
intermediate grades. 

The staff will consist of 
G. Lloyd Schultz, state super- 
visor of music of the State 
Department, and Betty 
Zwicky and Stanley Linton 
of the Music Department of 
the college. 

There is no registration fee 
and all elementary teachers 
are invited to attend. Ad- 
vanced registration for the 
noon luncheon at the college 
cafeteria should be made with 
Stanley Linton of the Music 
Department. 

On Saturday, Nov. 21, a 
clinic for band students and 
directors will be sponsored 
by the Instrumental Depart- 
ment of the college in which 
leaders and experts of the 
various instruments will lec- 
ture and give demonstrations 
during the morning session 
and in the afternoon an all- 
star band, which will be 
selected from outstanding 
players of the area, will hold 
a rehearsal conducted by 
Paul Yoder of Chicago. The 
evening program will be a 
joint concert by the all-star 
band and the 90 piece band 
of the college. 
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NEA, WEA Plan Region 


Instructional Confab 


The WEA is cooperating 
with the National Education 
Association and its depart- 
ments in a Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference to be held 
in Minneapolis, Apr. 12-15, 
1954. The states involved in 
this conference are: Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. 

It is anticipated that 500 
to 700 delegates will consti- 
tute the conference. Each 
state in the conference has 
been allotted a quota by an 
Area Planning Committee 
which is cooperating with the 
NEA in the development of 
plans. This committee and 
the conference will work un- 
der the leadership of Vincent 
Dodge of Fargo, North Da- 
kota, who is the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee member 
from the area. 


The NEA staff arrange- 
ments for the conference will 
be made by Lyle W. Ashby, 
assistant secretary for pro- 
fessional relations. This con- 
ference will deal with in- 
structional problems which 
cut across all subject matter 
fields and school levels. 

If you are interested in 
attending this new type of 
instructional conference, 
please contact the WEA office 
as to how delegates are be- 
ing selected from Wisconsin. 


Ohio Will Ballot On 
Education Question 





Ohioans have been asked 
by their legislature to decide 
at the Nov. 3 election on the 
question of amending the 
state constitution to provide 
for a state board of education 
which would have the respon- 
sibility of establishing edu- 
cational policy and selecting 
the state superintendent of 
public instruction. Under the 
present system which has 
prevailed since the adoption 
of the state constitution over 
a century ago, the state su- 
perintendent had been ap- 
pointed by the governor for 
a term of four years. During 
that time only two superin- 
tendents have served more 
than a single term of office 
If the amendment is adopted 
the next legislature will pre- 
scribe the powers and duties 
of the state board and the 
state superintendent. 

According to a study made 
by the Ohio Education Asso- 





ciation, 42 states have state 
boards of education, 16 of 
which appoint the state su- 
perintendent. In 1939 the 
people turned down a similar 
proposal. 





Wisconsin Teachers Will 


Have Washington Trip 


Four Wisconsin 


the Educational Committee 
for the National Observance 
of the 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight, has an- 
nounced an aviation contest 
in which teachers in each 
grade level—primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, and 
senior high—who during the 
year Dec. 17, 1952, thru Dec. 
17, 1953, have done the best 
work in the preparation and 
use of instructional materials 
for aviation education. 


In addition to touring the 
Capitol the winning contest- 
ants will visit air force, navy 
and civilian aviation facili- 
ties and will participate in 
the stimulating discussions 
on aviation education led by 
recognized leaders from edu- 
cation, industry, and govern- 
ment. Plans are to select four 
from each state. Any person 
enrolled as a professional 
educator or enrolled in an 
accredited school of educa- 
tion is eligible. The material 
submitted may be in the form 
of teaching units, resource 
units, scripts and radio or 
TV programs, audio visual 
aids, narrative reports of 
class room activities. No 
limit is placed on the num- 
ber of items that can be sub- 
mitted by any contestant. 


Contest Closes in Nov. 

The contest opens Sept. 1 
and continues thru Nov. 17, 
with the winners to be an- 
nounced on Dec. 8. The 
awards will be made by a 
committee appointed by the 
Wisconsin Golden Anniver- 
sary of Flight Committee. 


Those people interested in 
participating should write 
now to the National Com- 
mittee, 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight, 1405 G. St., 
NW, Washington 5, D. C., to 
obtain free copies of mate- 
rials and to have their name 
entered officially as a con- 
testant. 
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teachers | 
will have a free of expense | 
trip to Washington, D. C., to | 
attend the Wright Memorial | 
50th Anniversary Dinner on | 
Dec. 17. Herold C. Hunt, for- | 
mer superintendent of schools | 
of Chicago and chairman of | 











SQUARE DANCE 
RECORDS 


We Carry a Most Complete Stock of 
Square and Round Dance Records 


Honor Your Partner—Records 


A simplified system of clear concise understandable in- 
structions, acclaimed by recreation supervisors in schools, 
colleges and recreation departments across tke nation. 
Be surprised at how easily your class or group become 
proficient dancers. Send for descriptive circular. 


Also These Records 


WINDSOR 
WESTERN JUBILEE 
MAC GREGOR 
BLACK MOUNTAIN 
FOLK RAFT 

OLD TIMER 


SHAW 
CAPITOL 

RCA VICTOR 
IMPERIAL 
FOLK DANCER 
SETS IN ORDER 
AND MANY MORE 


Also CALIFONE Players 


For callers, classrooms, teachers. 
Slows Records Down to a Walk for Beginners 











Write for Illustrated Brochure 
and Record Catalogs 


MIDWEST RECORD CO. 


3414 W. NORTH AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























Easy as 1-2-3 


BETTER ENGLISH 


HERZBERG—GUILD—HOOK-—STEVENS 
The New Series for Grades 7-12 


with an Easy 3-Step Plan 


Getting the Facts 

Using the Facts 

Testing Your Mastery 
of the Facts 


For further information write: 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 








WM. A. EARLY 
(Continued from page 33) 
activities. Besides his mem- 
bership on several educa- 
tional boards he has been 
president of the Virginia 


Education Association, presi- 
dent of the NEA Division of 
County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents, and president 
of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. ; 





CHALKET 


THE NEWEST IN 
CHALK HOLDERS 


savings alone. 


hands and dispositions ? 


79¢ 





LENGTH OF CHALK 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


One of our local brokerage offices claims Chalkets 
have paid for themselves in 6 month’s time in chalk 


How much have they saved in cleaning bills, dry 


The ring is an aluminum nut which engages the 
tapered thread of the plastic tube. 
adjust chalk to length and tighten. 


Write Box 3206, Madison, Wisconsin 


Quantity prices to schools. 


ECONOMICAL 
YOU ALWAYS 
HAVE THAT FULL 


Simply twist, 














Girls Are Given Chance 
For Ford Scholarships 


Sixteen-year-old girls as 
well as boys will have a 
chance now to compete for 
“Pre-Induction” scholarships, 
the University of Wisconsin 
announced recently as UW 
regents accepted a $186,000 
grant for continuation of the 
experiment in liberal arts 
education begun in Wiscon- 
sin in the fall of 1951 and 
recently retermed the “early 
admission to college pro- 
gram.” 


A second major change in 
the original terms of the pro- 
gram, the University an- 
nounced, is the provision that 
in the competition Wisconsin 
high school students will be 
given preference at the UW. 


Under the original pro- 
gram, financed by the Ford 
Foundation, boys from all 
over the nation who could 
satisfy the requirements that 
they would be no older than 
16-and-one-half, and would 


| have completed no less than 


the sophomore year in high 
school by the fall of 1951 
were permitted to compete 
for the 200 liberal arts aids. 


Wisconsin Selected 


Wisconsin, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, and Yale universities 
were the schools originally 
selected for the experiment, 
each of them to administer 























high, 8'/2”’ wide and 31/2” 
Teaching Aids by Nifty. 


This is NEW, 


a facsimile of 
the real thing 


. s 


Number CL-12 


NIFTY MAKE-BELIEVE CLOCK. The newest innovation in Nifty Teaching 
Aids. Readily understood by the young student and easy to see. Size 10'/,”’ 
deep. The CL-12 is one of many educational 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


HUNT'S SUPPLY CO. 
Everything for the School and Office 


WAUTOMA, WISCONSIN 




















approximately 50 scholar- 
ships. 


The immediate object of 
the program was to give 200 
bright young men the bene- 
fits of at least two years of 
college before they were 
called into the armed forces. 
The long-range object was to 
learn whether there were 
boys who could profitably 
omit the last year or two of 
high school without intellec- 
tual loss or social maladjust- 
ment. 


The 1951 Ford scholars at 
Wisconsin chalked up a high- 
ly successful record in scho- 
lastic and social competition 
with their older classmates. 
Under a 1952 continuation of 
the Ford program, 48 new 
scholars were enrolled in the 
fall to receive the benefits 
which included payment of 
tuition and fees and cash up 
to $1,000, according to need. 


Aids for Better Students 

Under newest terms for 
the Ford scholarship pro- 
gram at Wisconsin, $81,000 
of the new $186,000 grant 
will be used for scholarships 
to certain of the better UW 
students presently benefiting 
under the Ford program and 
showing need, so that they 
may continue work in the 
liberal arts for their last two 
years of college. The schol- 
arships granted them would 
be at a reduced level. 


Approximately $105,000 
out of the grant would be 
devoted to scholarships for 
new students. Wisconsin ex- 
pects to admit approximately 
100 Ford scholars over a 
three-year period—a few for 
the coming academic year, 
more for the two years fol- 
lowing. 

Eleven institutions of 
learning, in addition to Wis- 
consin, are now participating 
in the expanded program. 


AM. ED. WEEK ... 
(Continued from page 33) 


“It is an occasion to review 
the purposes and accomplish- 
ments of the schools. It is a 
time to consider school prob- 
lems, needs, and plans. It is 
a time for self-examination. 
Good schools do not just hap- 
pen. In each community and 
state the schools are what 
we make them. They must 
have our interest and sup- 
port—during American Edu- 
cation Week, and during 
every week of the year.” 
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Thurston, U.S. Education 
Commissioner, Dies 


‘Lee M. Thurston of Michi- 
gan who was appointed U. S. 
Commissioner of Education 
by Pres. Eisenhower on June 
18 and who assumed office on 
July 1, died suddenly in 
Washington, D. C. on Sept. 4 
at the age of 58. Since 1948 
he had been State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
in Michigan. 


Dr. Thurston, a graduate 
of the University of Michi- 
gan, has served as president 
of the National Council of 
State School Officers and 
since 1950 has been a mem- 
ber of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission of the NEA 
and the AASA. He has just 
been elected chairman of the 
Commission. Prior to becom- 
ing head of the Michigan 
public school system he 
served as dean of the School 
of Education of Michigan 
State College, at Lansing, 
Mich. 





Fryklund Granted Award 
By Univ. of Minnesota 





Verne C. Fryklund, presi- 
dent of The Stout Institute, | 
was cited as a distinguished | 
graduate of the University of | 
Minnesota by the University | 
regents and received the Out- | 
standing Achievement Award | 
at the dedication of Peik Hall | 
on the University campus, | 
Apr. 1. 

In recognition of noted| 
professional attainment Dr. | 
Fryklund’s citation com-| 
mended him as: “A Distin- 
guished Graduate of the Uni- | 
versity of Minnesota, Presi- | 
dent of The Stout Institute, 
Gifted Contributor to the 
Theory and Practice of In- 
dustrial Arts, Vigorous Na- 
tional Champion of Industrial 
Education, a Person Re- 
nowned for Meritorious Pub- 
lic Service in War and 
Peace.” 





College Faculty Joins 
Pierce Co. Educ. Assn. 


At the annual meeting of 
the Pierce County Education 
Association at Ellsworth the 
evening of Apr. 14, the As- 
sociation revised its constitu- 
tion to provide for inclusion 
of Wisconsin State College 
faculty members into the 
membership of the organiza- 





tion. Membership is now open 
to all teachers in Pierce 
County-rural state graded, 
high school, and college. 


Malone Re-elected 
D. J. Malone of Prescott, 
president for the past year, 
was reelected for 1953-54. In 
his recommendations to the 





association he proposed that 
more professional meetings 
be held in the future, that the 
membership select definite is- 
sues in education and work 
toward their solution during 
the year, and that the asso- 
ciation provide for an all- 
inclusive membership in the 
local, the WEA, ard the Na- 





tional Education Association. 

Dean Kittel of Elmwood 
was named vice president; 
Lucy Garnett of River Falls, 
| Secretary; and Elliott Chap- 
jee of Beldenville, treas- 
|urer. Phil Anderson of River 
|Falls State College was 
| elected to the Board of Con- 
| trol. 












































Here’s a teacher who practices what she teaches! She’s buying Savings Bonds 
regularly through the Payroll Savings Plan in her school system, and 
encouraging her pupils to save through the School Savings Program for 
Savings Stamps. Both plans are important elements of the United States 
Savings Bonds program—America’s greatest thrift campaign. 


Millions of American youngsters are learning to save through the stamp 
program. The dimes and quarters they bring to school on Stamp Day each 
week give them a start on accumulating savings for important personal 
wants. Even more important, Stamp Day teaches habits of thrift, wise 


management of resources, good citizenship! 


suy U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS aw BONDS 


THROUGH SCHOOL SAVINGS 


SAVINGS BONDS DIVISION 
161 WEST WISCONSIN AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the 


SIMMONS CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


For information, write U. S. 
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Four new batteries 


for grades 1-9 offer 
14,000 teachers 


360,000 pupils New, modern content 


hel ped make Comprehensive coverage 


the 1953 Up-to-date norms 


Stantord 


Quick, easy scoring 


Background of expert research 





Achievement Test 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


James W. Farrey, State Representative 








READINESS 
FOR POWER 
IN READING 








Manual for 
FUNCTIONAL 
PHONETICS 





B 1 Can Read 
Hear Me Read 
Reading’s Easy 
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A New Series to Build 


POWER IN READING 


By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph. D. 


| CAN READ—Ist level 
HEAR ME READ—2nd level 
READING’S EASY—3rd level 
Pupil’s Texts. Cloth bindings 


READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Teacher’s Books. Paper covers 


Write for descriptive folder on the Functional Phonetics 
Series or ask our representative, Benj. |. Davies, 
814 Third St., Green Bay, Wis., to show them to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Publishers 


1632 Indiana Avenue . Chicago 16, Illinois 








Exchange Teaching 
Opportunities A broad 


Every year several Wisconsin edu- 
cators receive appointments as_ ex- 
change teachers abroad or assignments 
to teaching positions in some countries 
where no exchange is necessary. These 
are authorized under the Fulbright Act. 

Applications for teaching during the 
academic year 1954-55 must be made 
by Oct. 15. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Teacher Exchange Section, 
Teacher Programs Branch, Division of 
International Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


Reading Group Meets in Chicago 


The Central Region of the National 
Association for Remedial Reading will 
hold its third annual conference in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 24. It will be held at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Dear- 
born and 33 streets. Discussions will 
center around the theme, “Organizing 
a Remedial Program.” 

Admission fee for NARR and stu- 
dents is $1, for non-members $2. A 
luncheon on the campus has been ar- 
ranged. Reservations for tickets may 
be made by writing Ruth. Solomon, 
Univ. of Chicago Reading Clinic, 5835 
S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 


YOURS... 
for the asking 


Advertisers in the Journal bring you 
the new ideas in equipment, supplies, 
books, and general teaching aids. Watch 


| for their offerings regularly. Order at 


once, so that you will be certain of 


| getting what you want before it is out 


of print. You will receive material 
more promptly if you write directly to 
the advertiser. For ease in ordering 
several items, use the coupon below. 


1b. Map suitable for framing, showing 


| the Louisiana Purchase. Several ideas 


for celebrating the 150th Anniversary 
are offered in the Wrigley advertise- 
ment in this issue. The map is sup- 
plied by The Louisiana Purchase Asso- 
ciation until Oct. 1. Maps will not be 
available after that date. 


2b. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist teach- 
ers in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


3b. New Aids to Help Teach Menstrual 
Hygiene Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 
. Growing Up and Liking it. A 
booklet for teen-age girls. 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls. 

3. It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully-matured 
girls. 

. Educational Portfolio on Men- 
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strual Hygiene. A complete teach- 
ing kit. 

5. How Shall I Tell My Daughter? 
A booklet for mothers. 


4b. Let’s Explore with SHAW Finger- 
Paint and GENIE Handipaint—an 
eight-page booklet filled with suggested 
experiments in art and crafts. (Binney 
& Smith) 

5b. and 6b. You’re a Young Lady Now 
and Very Personally Yours are two 
free booklets on menstruation for all 
age groups. Indicate number desired 
for classroom distribution. (Interna- 
tional Cellucotton Products Co.) 

5b. You’re a Young Lady Now is espe- 
cially written for girls 9 to 11. It ex- 
plains menstruation as a normal part 
of life; tells a girl how to take care of 
herself when that day does arrive. 
6b. Very Personally Yours. This book- | 
let is for girls 12 or over. It’s simple, | 
straight-forward presentation of accu- 
rate, scientific facts has won wide 
acclaim. 


i... ai 








and now— 
from the 
Scott, Foresman 
Reading Program 


UST IMAGINE! 


its TEACHER’S EDITION 
and THINK-AND-DO BOOK 


William S. Gray 
Marion Monroe 
A. Sterl Artley 























blueprinted and built to 
make the transition from 
primary- to middle-grade 
reading smoother and 
more successful for every 


child 
For Use in Getting All the Children 


Off to the Best Possible Start . 


JUST IMAGINE, the Basic 
Reader: lively, fast-moving 
stories packed with the kind 


DOE BOueoOo 





TAPE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching 
more Effective 
more intereatings 


You’ve a wonderful experience in store . . 
teaching students with the aid of the new port. | 
able RCA Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 

No special skill is required to make good re- | 
cordings. Just push a button .. . you’re record- | 
ing! Push a button . . . you’re playing back! A 
press of the finger starts, stops, records, re- 
winds, and plays back true-to-life sounds that 
only an RCA quality machine can capture. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Two Speeds: one for higher quality reproduc- 
tion, the other for extra-long recordings. Dual 
Track Tape up to 2 hours’ playing or record- 
ing time. Recording Volume Indicators show 
when recordings are best. Tape Time Indi- 
cator shows how much tape has been used. 
Just drop tape into the slot for quick-sure 
threading. Long-life, trouble-free construc- 
tion, ideal for classroom use. Sturdy, easy-to- 
carry, reinforced case. RCA Sound Tape pro- 
vides best in magnetic recording. 





See your local RCA dealer for a demonstration 
Mail Coupon NOW for Complete Information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 

Dept. 133UA, 

Radio Corporation of America, 

Camden, N. J. ® 


Please send me additional information on RCA 
Push-Button TAPE RECORDER. 


Name 





(Print) 
Address___ 


Zone—__. State __ 
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— Sunshine Fund Raising Plan for 
Schools and Organizations. Complete 
details for raising class funds thru 
group sales of greeting cards. Includes 
samples on approval. (Sunshine Art 
Studios) 

8b. Detailed Information on the new 
RCA Tape Recorder. (Radio Corpora- 
tion of America) 

11b. How to Start and Conduct a Teen 
Age Book Club. A complete kit of in- 
structions, record-keeping forms, and 


also a sample book. Since the Club is | 


suitable for grades 6 thru 12 only, the 
kit can be sent only to teachers above 
grade 6. (Scholastic Magazines) 


13b. New No. 54 Teacher’s Buying | 
Guide contains over 3500 items. Work- 
books, posters, games, books, supplies | 


and equipment are completely described 
and illustrated to make this a source 
book for teaching material. (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.) 
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CRAYOLA® CRAYON 

is basic equipment for all grades. 

For beginners it opens the door to self 
expression. For advanced students it is 
a genuine art medium, capable of pro- 
ducing serious and significant work. 


BINNEY < SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA" Leadership 
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Start Today . . . no experience necessary. It’s easy 
to earn all the extra cash you need selling the 
Nationally Famous 21 Card Christmas Assortment 
for $1. Many other exclusive Sunshine Box Assort- 
ments, Gift Wraps, Stationery, Gift Items, etc. 
SPECIAL FUN RAISING PLAN FOR SCHOOL 
GROUP ACTIVITIES. Write for details of Big 
Cash Prize Sales Contest, and sample of ap- 
proval to: 

SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 3, Calif. 
(If you live east of the Rockies write to 
Springfield Office.) 








Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Spelling Makes a Difference 
Professor: (in chemistry class) “Mr. 
Smith, what can you tell me about 
nitrates?” 
Freshman Smith: “Well-er-uh-oh, 
they’re a lot cheaper than day rates.” 


Overtime 

The boss was pointing out to his sec- 
retary several errors she had made dur- 
ing the day, when she interrupted with: 
“Mr. Brown, it’s two minutes past five 
and you’re annoying me on my own 
time.” 


Moot Subject 


First Farmer: “The governor made a 
right good speech in favor of us farm- 
ers—didn’t he?” 

Second Farmer: “Yep, guess he did. 
But a half hour’s rain would o’ done 
us a heap more good.” 
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TEACHERS 


You can cut your grading burden in half with 


THE E-Z GRADER 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives the 
right grade nstantly for any grading problem. 


NO FIGURING NECESSARY 


Send for yours now! Price $1 postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company 
3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 











Homelands of the World 
by 
THURSTON and HANKINS 
This truly up-to-date geography for 
the fourth grade turns basic geograph- 
ical facts into modern meaningful ideas 
of real social value. Full of vivid 
illustrations, many in full color. 
A Teachers’ Guide is available. 


Wisconsin Representative: 


F. H. KILDOW 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 
Home Office: Iroquois Building 


Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














DO IT NOW! 


Europe in 1954? Start planning NOW. 
Tomorrow may be too late to secure what 
you want. For prompt and personal atten- 
tion, fill in blank and mail to PERRY 
TRAVEL SERVICE, Mrs. Belle Green Perry, 
Evansville, Wisconsin. 

I am interested in an (independent— 

escorted) tour to Europe. I wish to leave 

about (date) 

Please send me free information, 


Street 


MAIL THIS TODAY 





OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


OWN BOSS 


The Reed & Bell 
Root Beer Fran- 
chise makes it 
possible for you 
to get into a 
money making 
proposition of 
your own. 80% Profit on Sales. Customers come 
to you. Tested selling and promotion plans. 


SMALL INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


Applicants must have first class character refer- 
ences and be able to invest a minimum of $1500 
for equip t and suppli We help you get 
started to independence and a secure future. 


REED & BELL, Inc., 3500 Vega Ave. » Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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FOREWORD 





A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
In WIscONSIN EDUCATION 


A History of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 


BENNETT F. WAXSE 


HE first phase of the WEA Centennial 
celebration agreed upon was that there 
be prepared a history of the Association. At 
such an occasion it is proper and timely to 
review its activites and development during 
the first century. Instead of issuing a spe- 
cial book this brief history is presented as 
a special edition of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education so that it may be volume-bound 
with regular Journal issues in libraries and 
other places of record. Automatic distribu- 
tion to WEA members is thus assured. 
Preparation of the manuscript by those 
closely identified with the Association might 
have resulted in undue emphasis upon the 
inner, detailed operations of WEA, or self- 
praise. An unbiased, objective history based 
upon the record was desired. To guard 
against the common editorial sins we em- 
ployed Bennett F. Waxse, a Milwaukee 
newspaperman, to write the story. An abun- 
dance of original record materials and old 
Journals were made available to him. He also 
devoted himself unsparingly to historical 
sources and news files in Milwaukee. Our 


practical writer sifted and wrote without 
leanings in a spirit of personal detachment, 
appraising the Association during various 
periods in the light of contemporary prob- 
lems. The end result is a running account of 
educational growth with the Wisconsin 
Education Association playing its concur- 
rent roles. 

The officers trust that this brief history 
will stir up greater appreciation of the 
determination and difficulties of our pre- 
decessors in education; that it will, by indi- 
cating the tremendous advancements made, 
encourage and strengthen faith in the pro- 
fession; provide a handy reference for the 
student of the future; and finally, that while 
all rejoice in the WEA record and purposes 
since 1853, it will serve as a constant com- 
mand to adhere to charter principles and 
thereby attain for the Association profes- 
sional stature and public prestige to guar- 
antee a second century of distinctive and 
honorable service. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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N THE year 1853 the Washington Monument 

was under construction and Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was becoming a best seller. Admiral Perry landed 
in Japan, opening its ports to commerce with the 
western world. Franklin Pierce was president. My 
Old Kentucky Home was newly published. There 
were no Coca Cola’s or ,Model-T’s. This was the 
year a mere handful of noble and earnest educators 
founded the Wisconsin Teachers Association which 
name was later changed to the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. 

Wisconsin’s population was less than half a mil- 
lion. The state had a Whig governor, Leonard J. 
Farwell. Total taxable property in the Badger 
state was slightly over 27 million dollars. Deficit 
spending was not a modern “invention” — the 
state’s general fund that year showed receipts of 
$133,652.62 and disbursements totaling $134,- 
593.33. There were but 61 convicts in the state 
prison and plank toll roads were the expressways 
of that day. 

The state had 101,580 children in its public 
schools and some 1,900 teachers, of whom two out 
of three were men. The schools of the day are made 
vivid in later reports of the state superintendents. 
That office was created in the 1848 Constitution. 
The first state superintendent was Eleazer Root 
of Waukesha who had been a member of the con- 
stitutional convention and who was author of the 
article on education. In the 105 years of statehood 
19 men have served in this office. 

The school buildings of a century ago offered a 
wide range of contrast. In Milwaukee five fine 
brick structures, each capable of housing 350 pupils 
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A Hundred Years Ago 

















and costing about $5,000 had been opened by 1853. 
This was the first major step toward the physical 
development of the great Milwaukee school system 
of today. Racine was completing a fine new high 
school and little Omro had plans to build a new 
schoolhouse, 32 by 60, two stories high. 

In 1853 there were 1,730 school houses in the 
state—66 of brick, 74 of stone, 812 were frame, 
and the remainder (778) were made of logs. The 
majority had no apparatus, and were devoid of 
any thing like comfortable furnishings. Six hun- 
dred and ten had no blackboards. 


Status of Schools 


Scattered throughout the reports of town super- 
intendents were expressions like these: “Suitable 
houses have been built, costing from $450 to 
$1,000. Two are excellent stone edifices.” 

Others supplied the dark side of the picture. 
“There are many poor school houses in this town.” 
“In the district which I live, the school has been 
kept in an old log house for years.” “In district 
No. 2, school has been kept so far in a shanty, and 
the people are quarreling over a site for a new 
house.” 

The value of a large majority of school houses 
in the state was estimated below $150, many no 
higher than $50. One, at least, was officially listed 
to be worth three cents. 

The school building situation in the capital city, 
Madison, was summed up by a school official: 


“Our school houses beggar description; they 
combine modern disregard of comfort, con- 


1 





venience and health, and with ante-deluvian 
architecture.” 

From personal inspections the state superin- 
tendent came to this conclusion on the state of 
school buildings of his day: 

“T know that they are mean, murderous things, 
the most of them. Often I have found them lo- 
cated in close proximity to a slough or marsh, 
where the children, in the summer season, could 
recreate themselves by engaging in the two-fold 
and interesting employment of catching tadpoles 
and the fever and ague. 

“Nearly 99 out of every hundred of our school 
houses should be torn down or greatly improved, 
and given a different location. As they now are 
they are stinted in the ground they occupy, 
stinted in room, stinted in God’s free air, and in 
short destitute of almost every thing that ought 
to be regarded prerequisite in a place of educa- 
tion.” 

The Teachers 

Teaching in the 1850’s was in its swaddling 
clothes as a profession. Licensing had only recently 
been introduced and town superintendents were 
charged with the issuance of teaching certificates. 
These men, on the average, had little more “book 
learning” than the applicant, and sometimes they 
were almost illiterate. One such superintendent is 
reported to have opened a geography to the map 
of Europe and asked the teacher, “What color is 
France?” Yet what more could be expected of a 
town superintendent who received $1 for every day 
he put in on this “side” job. 

A. Constantine Barry, the state superintendent, 
in his annual report in 1856 had this to say: 

“Perhaps the greatest, most pressing educa- 
tional want of our state is, at the present time, 
—a larger supply of good, competent, faithful, 
professional teachers.” 


At least some of the town superintendents were 
highly qualified and efficient. They complained to 
the state superintendent: 





“We need a better class of teachers.” 
“T have been obliged, from necessity, to grant 
certificates to teachers when I would have limited 
them, not only to a particular district, but to a 
single term of three months, if I could.” 


Another wrote: 


“Our teachers are far from reaching any 
superior standard of qualification. True, there 
are some honorable exceptions. It seems to me 
that in justice to the public, and for our own 
credit, we should promptly reject all that class 
of teachers who do not come up to some fair 
standard of qualification. Better that the doors 
of our school rooms be closed for a twelve-month, 
than that they be opened for the reception of 
teachers who are incompetent to discharge the 
duties of instruction and discipline. The teacher, 
more than any thing else, makes the school.” 


What They Earned 


One report probably summed up the main diffi- 
culty. “Able teachers are not easily found, and 
they probably will not be for a while to come. In 
the country, where schools are taught for a few 
months each year, teaching cannot become a pro- 
fession and the task is undertaken by young men 
and ladies who enter upon it as a temporary busi- 
ness, and do not make any great effort to improve 
themselves as teachers. Perhaps to make good 
teachers more common, something should be done 
to render this situation more desirable.” 


Barry’s report focused statistical evidence on 
teacher “‘wages’”—they had not yet achieved the 
dignity of “salaries.” In 1853, the average wages 
of male teachers was $18.17 a month while female 
teachers received $9.94. (The designation of 
“men” and “women” was seldom used in the old 
reports, although sometimes one finds “ladies” and 
“gentlemen.”) These wages represented an increase 
from $15.83 for males and $8.64 for females in 
1852. The average school year was 514 months. 





THE CAPITOL IN 
1853. When Azel P. 
Ladd called educators 
from throughout the 
state to meet in Madi- 
son to organize a 
teachers association, 
this was the Capitol 
and a street of Madi- 
son as they saw it. 
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HE WHO PAYS THE FIDDLER CALLS THE TUNE © Since women paid their share of the 

expense of the one-piece orchestra, the rent of the hall, and the punch served, they were 

entitled to share in the choice of tunes as well as equal salaries for equal services rendered 
in the classroom. 


“We learn from this exhibit of the average 
amount paid teachers,” the report continued, “that 
the man who saws our wood or takes care of our 
horses; and the female who presides in the kitchen 
or the dairy room are better paid as a general thing 
than those we employ in the work of educating our 
children. Now we may complain of the scarcity of 
good teachers till doomsday, and they will never be 
other than scarce so long as we offer no better 
inducements for preparation and no more adequate 
reward for ability and experience. Poor pay, poor 
preach, applies in this matter.” 

That the disparity in wages between male and 
female teachers was a matter of great displeasure 
to the women was indeed an understatement. 

One such teacher clearly expressed her feelings 
on the subject in answer to a communication by a 
male member in an 1856 edition of the Journal of 
Education, the state teachers association’s monthly 
publication : 


“In an article in a late number of the Journal, 
entitled ‘Aspects of Education,’ I notice among 
much excellent advice, with regard to the employ- 
ing of female teachers, some remarks which, I 
think, must be condemned by all lovers of justice 
and equal rights. For instance, the writer at- 
tempts to justify the custom of paying less wages 
to females than to male teachers; because, as he 
avers, the ‘Former can afford to work for less 
wages than the latter,’ and goes on to say, ‘So- 
ciety imposes upon man certain pecuniary obli- 
gations from which woman is free.’ ‘If a gentle- 
man desires the company of a lady at a ride, a 
lecture, a concert, or other entertainments, he 
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must pay the expense of both.’ And again: ‘The 
female having no choice (of occupation) is but 
too glad to accept for teaching what her male 
competitor refused.’ 

“Now I am a practical woman, I wish to show 
that the theory (if I may so term it) of this 
writer, does not agree with the facts of everyday 
life. To illustrate: Tom Brown, who, by the way, 
is an acquaintance and friend of mine, and I are 
employed as teachers in districts contiguous to 
each other. My education is equal to his and my 
experience about the same. But I am to receive 
only $16 per month while he is paid $30. As my 
school is as large as his, and I am expected to do 
an equal amount of work, I naturally inquire 
the reason for this difference in our wages, and 
am informed that ‘Society imposes certain pecu- 
niary obligations upon man from which woman 
is free.’ I am satisfied, because having a turn for 
figures, I understand that I am entitled to $16 
per month in cash, and $14 in amusement of 
various kinds, making in all $30. ‘Quite a de- 
sirable little sum!’ I exclaim, and go to work 
with right good will, ‘Teaching the young 
ideas, ete.’ 

“But imagine my indignation when in looking 
over my books in the spring, I find myself shame- 
fully wronged. Under date of January first, I 
read, 

“Received of Tom Brown sixty-two cents, be- 
ing the amount paid by him for my expenses at 
the New Year’s Ball.” 

And again: 

“Received, February 4th, twenty-five cents, 
being the admission fee to Dr. Pufferall’s 
lecture. 
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said steal kinds words. flow’ers 
does shalt house  ro’ses moth’er 4 
; pick print found  a-fraid’ blush’ed ° 
ecard’ fence blown  ppret’ty thank’ed % 
yard large bloom  stél’en walk’ing } 
—079300-— > 
THE ROSE. ‘ 


DOK 


1. One day, as»Ann was walk-ing with ° Y 
> her moth-er, she found’a large card. » 
§ 2. On the ecard, in large print, Were the ° 
% words, “ Thou shalt not steal.” Q 
3. ye Ann held the card in her hand, ‘ 


4 
f they came to a house with a neat yard. 'j 
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A PAGE FROM A SECOND READER e Most 

reading lessons in the early books provided not 

only words for pupils to learn but also lesson in 
morality. 


“These receipts amounting to just eighty-seven 
cents in all, I have to show for the $14 I ex- 
pected to receive during the winter in polite 
attentions! 

“Now what I have to ask is this, viz.: Grant 
the laws be so amended that whatever Brown 
receives above what he really earns in payment 
for gallant attentions to me, he shall be com- 
pelled to give a strict account of, and, in no case, 
be allowed to appropriate the sum, which I in- 
directly earned, to his own private use. Yours, 

C. L. MORGAN.” 


Miss Morgan and her sister, petticoated peda- 
gogues, were very serious about the wage differen- 
tial and brought the subject to public attention 
whenever an opportunity presented itself. 

In 1859, the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
adopted this resolution: 
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ARTICULATION. 
Fl. fla, fle, fll flo, flu, floi, flou. 
Fr. fra, fre, fr, fro, fru, froi, frou. 


fly, fry, from, fled, flag, frog, flog, flad. 





LESSON XXXII. 


knew sieve bri’-dle fe ed’-i ing how-ev’-er 
heels po’ ny troub’-le pran’ -cing un-fast’-en 
reach en-joy’ mead’-ow gath’ -er- -ed sud’-den-ly 
cheat hal’-ter = whith’-er qui’-et-ly can’-ter-ing 


How to. Catch a Pony. 

1. Witty went to unfasten his pony; but when 
he came to the tree to which he had tied him, he 
found that Coco had unfastened himself, and had 
gone prancing away, he knew not whither. 














he saw_ 


some time, 
him at a distance, quietly feeding on the grass. 
naad ran up to him, but just ‘as he put out his 


2. After hunting about for 


hand to catch hold of the bridle, Coco, who wished 


“> 
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READING FOR A PURPOSE e Reading, ’ritin’, 

and ’rithmetic were considered the only essentials 

in education of value to all. All other branches 
were regarded as “frills.” 


“Resolved, that when the qualifications are 
equal, and when equal services are rendered, 
there should be no disparity in the compensation 
of male and female teachers.” 


The Curriculum 


Early state schooling in Wisconsin largely con- 
sisted of learning the revered 3 R’s, and consider- 
ing the needs of the pupils and the times, such a 
narrow curriculum was fairly adequate. With few 
exceptions the young boys grew up on the farm 
which they would till in later life, or in villages 
where they would continue to live, and there was 
less need for them to be versed in the variety of 
subjects which are today regarded as foundational 
in the life of everyone. Reading, ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic were essentials generally acknowledged to 
be of value to all, but all other branches of educa- 
tion were regarded as “frills.”” The gauge of educa- 
tion was one of vocational utility and by no means 
the way to the enrichment of life experiences. 

The selection of subjects largely was left in the 
hands of the teacher and district school board. 
Courses of study were rarely planned. When text- 
books were decided upon they virtually constituted 
the course of study. 
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The curriculum was expanding, however, and 
some of the more “progressive” schools offered 
orthography, reading, writing, English grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic and other such courses 
as the local powers that be deemed appropriate— 
and useful. 


Discipline and Methods 


Discipline is “morale suasion, rewards, and the 
rod combined” reported one realistic superintend- 
ent. The schools of 1853 ranged from the most 
primitive methods of instruction and discipline to 
those which were akin to the best modern thinking. 

A Beaver Dam teacher who prided himself in 
his “orderly” classroom adopted these rules: 


1. Always be mild and firm. 

2. Never allow yourself to get angry. 

3. Always teach your pupils implicit obedience 
the first time a command is given. 

4. Never trifle with your scholars. Keep the 
large ones straight, and there will be no difficulty 
with the smaller ones. 

Another disciplinarian reported that he had a 
daily attendance of from 65 to 70 scholars, and 
not a whisper in his class from one week’s end to 
another. This was his method of suppressing 
communications: 


“The first day I make no rules. The second 
morning I give a short lecture on the duties of 
the teacher and scholars, then make my rules 
which are few, the first of which is ‘Every one 
mind his own business,’ implicit obedience to 
which I insist on. 

“Secondly, I forbid communications of any 
kind whatever, and give my reasons. At night, 
before I dismiss school, I take the names of each 
pupil on a piece of paper, and read each name 
aloud, and inquire how many times he or she has 
communicated during the day, and set it opposite 
their names, this I do each night. 

“At 10 and 11:20 a.m., I give a general whis- 
pering time for two minutes each and the same 
at two intervals in the afternoon. To catch all 
offenders I encourage scholars to tell on each 
other, on the same principal that if I knew of a 





EASY LESSONS. 





THE GOOD SCHOLAR 


Joseph West had been told, 
That if, when he grew old, 
He had not learned rightly to spel, 
Though his writing were good, 
*T would not be understood : 
And Joe said, “1 will learn my task well.” 


And he made it a rule 
To be silent at school ; 
And what do you think came to pass? 
Why, he léarned it so fast, 
That, from being the dast, 
He soon was the first m the class. 


~eGe~- 
SELECT SENTENCES. 


Never ask other persons to do any thing for you, which 
you can as properly do for youtself. 

= soon as you have learned to work well, try to work 
quic: . 

If we do not take pains, we must not expect to excel in 
any thi 

Attentive and indusirious people can always find time to 
do what is proper for them to do. 











EASY LESSONS e If the content of all 

reading lessons had been absorbed by 

the pupil, discipline would not have been 
a problem to the pioneer teacher. 


man stealing a horse, it is my duty to inform on 
him for others’ protection. As a penalty for dis- 
obedience, I either prohibit their whispering at 
whispering times, or detain them after school.” 


A Madison educator seemed justified in his 
cause for alarm. He admonished his teachers: 


“The privilege of bedaubing fences, whittling 
posts, drawing obscene pictures on the walls of 
our public halls, and writing obscene expressions 
wherever the eye will probably rest upon them, 
will soon be claimed as one of our ‘institutions.’ 

“We hold teachers responsible to some extent, 
for this disgraceful practice. We do not intend 








A REPLICA OF AN EARLY WISCONSIN SCHOOL ¢ On display by the WEA at the 
Centennial Exposition of Wisconsin in 1948 was a replica of a log cabin schoolhouse built 
by the pupils of the Steuben Junior High School of Milwaukee. 
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COL. MICHAEL FRANK , 


Michael Frank was one of FIRST FREE PUBLIC 


those early settlers from 
New York who brought to 
Wisconsin the idea of free 
public education. Through 
his diligent work in the 
legislature and in his com- 
munity he saw his vision 
become a reality. 


to excuse parents; the indifference of parents 
may be attributed to the negligence of the 
teachers of the last generation. In many of our 
school rooms may be found these foul signs, 
which tell so plainly the nature of the mind that 
guided the hand in making them. Teachers should 
inculcate the most sacred regard for purity both 
in and out of the school room. The teacher who 
declares his inability to cure the evil, only shows 
his own want of fitness for his responsible 
position.” 


John G. McMynn, resident editor of the Journal 
of Education, noting that Beloit was completing a 
new Union school building, probably remembered 
the discipline problems he encountered in his own 
teaching days at Kenosha when he wrote in 1856: 


“It is the intention of the building committee 
to put double desks in the school rooms. We are 
confident that a little reflection and observation 
would convince them that to do so would be a 
mistake. Let the desks be single by all means.” 


And when the discipline problem was discussed 
at a meeting of Dane County teachers this ques- 
tion was among those submitted: 


“What is the best method to train large boys 
too lazy to study and too ugly to behave?” 


The recording secretary wrote tersely: “Laid on 
table.” It was not clear whether it referred to the 
subject or the boy. 


Consolidation Urged 


As early as 1853, only eight years after the first 
tax supported public school was opened in South- 
port (Kenosha), the state superintendent of 
schools was advocating the consolidation of small, 
poor school districts— a project that is still far 
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SCHOOL IN WIS- 
CONSIN e Thinking that the people of South- 
port would not adopt such a “radical” proposal 
as free public education, the territorial legisla- 
ture gave the citizens a chance to decide the 
question through a referendum. By a narrow 
margin the voters chose free education for the 
child whatever his position. Thanks to Col. 
Frank and others. 








Milwaukee County Historical Society 


The artist has preserved for us his 

concept of a Milwaukee school of 

pioneer days. The wooden benches, 

the old reader, and the hornbook 

are now treasured museum col- 
lections. 


from accomplished in this atomic year of 1953. 
Opponents of consolidation sentimentalized on 
the democratic virtues of “the little red school- 
house,” controlled by the families of the neighbor- 
hood. Advocates of consolidation pointed out that 
tax payers in a small district had to carry an ex- 
cessive tax burden to support the school. 
Consolidation, in fact, was working in reverse 
in 1855, according to the annual report of State 
Superintendent Barry. He lamented: 


“The number of districts reported last year is 
2,226, showing an increase of 1,358 whole or 
joint districts. It is a matter of regret that the 
carving up of large districts into small ones is 
quite common, introducing dissension, poor 
schools and many and great hindrances in the 
way of all educational progress and prosperity. 

“To the fancied benefit of being near a school 
house, very important considerations are often 
sacrificed. The fact is overlooked that children 
require, for the development of a healthy organi- 
zation, the daily exercise equivalent to one or 
two miles travel. It has been observed, and the 
testimony of teachers confirms the observation, 
‘that as a general rule, those children who live 
farthest from the school house are the most 
punctual in their daily attendance, and make the 
greatest progress in their studies’.” 

Making the ideals of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all a reality instead of merely a pro- 
nouncement of law was stressed by D. Y. Kilgore, 
Madison superintendent of schools, in his annual 
report in 1855. He wrote: 


“When we embraced the truly democratic idea 
that the property of the state should be taxed 
to educate the minds by which it is to be con- 
trolled, we do well; but this faith will avail but 
little, except it be accompanied by corresponding 
works. It is the duty to make public schools 
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superior to any private institutions, where the 
rich and the poor may possess equal educational 
privileges. 

“T know there are a few who fear some physi- 
cal or moral contagion, where the sons and 
daughters of poverty are permitted to associate 
with children of the wealthy and refined. They 
send their children to select schools, to the detri- 
ment of the public schools, in which they take 
no interest and for the elevation of which they 
make no efforts.” 


He continued with his caustic note: 


“The different classes will come in contact, in 
active life, after they leave the class room, and 
how much ‘better to have the influence of refine- 
ment and virtue, exerted upon the uncouth and 
vicious at an age the evil habits are so easily 
corrected. At this period of forming character, 
evils may be prevented, by proper attention and 
discipline, which, left to themselves, would be- 
come part and parcel of the man, binding the 
noblest nature in chains of adamant. 

“Better, far better strive to make these schools 
what they should be—fountains of intelligence 
and virtue—sending refinement into every home 
and joy into all hearts.” 


Actually there was a deep, widespread citizen 
interest in public education. This was the motive 
power in virtually every step forward, including 
the founding of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion itself. 


“Father of Education” 


Education through a state system of schools 
and colleges was an early concern of many Wis- 
consin leaders. A common error is to think of the 
pioneer as crude and illiterate and interested only 
in subduing the land and acquiring a competence 
for himself and his family. A biographer of Col. 
Michael Frank, generally acclaimed as the father 
of free education in the state, writes of him as 
“bringing the gospel of education into a wilderness 
of illiteracy.” He did carry a torch for education, 
but it was to a people already interested in the 
schools and colleges. 

Frank came in 1839 to the then village of South- 
port, population 1,500. He was 35. He was a native 
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New Yorker. His livelihood had come from teach- 
ing,*but his hobby was reform. 


Soon after coming to Kenosha, Frank’s writing 
and speaking ability made him a leader in com- 
munity affairs. He became a co-editor of the South- 
port Telegraph newspaper, the first mayor of the 
city and was later elected to the territorial council. 


“é 


Frank had organized the “Free School Friends” 
in 1841 and had editorialized in the Telegraph for 
the cause closest to his heart. He carried the fight 
to the territorial council. He introduced bills in 
18438, 1844, and 1845 to permit school districts to 
tax their residents for free schools. All three were 
voted down as “unadulterated radicalism.” 


His fourth attempt was successful and secured 
passage of a law to permit only Southport to tax 
its people for a free school. Frank rushed home 
from the capitol to wage a two-month campaign 
for “his” schools. He editorialized, pamphleteered, 
and made speeches. 

When the citizens voted April 30, 1845, the free 
school law was approved by a margin of 11 ballots. 
There was no schoolhouse so the Catholic Church 
offered its basement as temporary quarters for the 
school. 


There on June 16, 1845, the first free public 
school session in Wisconsin and one of the first in 
the United States outside New England was held. 


Within a year a schoolhouse was built. Many 
delegations of school officials and men and women 
interested in education from all over the territory 
and the neighboring states came to see it. The 
school influenced the hastening of a statewide 
public school system which was provided for in 
the Constitution when Wisconsin became a state 
in 1848. 


Col. Frank, along with such noted schoolmen as 
Josiah L. Pickard and John G. McMynn, went 
sturdily forward, laying the foundations on which 
was to rise the present educational system of the 
state. These earnest men and a few of their col- 
leagues formed the corporal’s guard that lent the 
initial impetus, culminating in July, 1853, in 
the organization of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 





PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE WEA e Never before or since have so many of the past 

presidents of the WEA gotten together at one time. Although the date of the picture has not 

been determined it first appeared in a 1902 Wisconsin Journal of Education. G. G. Williams 

of Superior, president of the association in 1897, is the latest member of the group. It is 

possible that the picture was taken in the early nineties and that portraits of some of the 

later presidents have been added to the group. At any rate many of these past presidents have 
made contributions to the welfare of education and educators. 
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The Early Years 


HE HISTORY of the Wisconsin Education 

Association is tied up inseparably with the 
history of public education in Wisconsin. The 
organization, then known as the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, had its inception in 1853 
at a time when public education in the state was 
itself barely out of the incubation stage. 

Education was in its infancy when Wisconsin 
was admitted to statehood. There were no free 
public schools as we know them today although 
early schools had been opened at Wisconsin mili- 
tary posts in the early decades of the 19th century. 
They were strictly a tuition affair and were closed 
to sons and daughters of the settlers who could not 
pay the price. 

The academies (high schools) which grew up in 
the territorial period were open only to the rich. It 
was not until the 1840’s when Michael Frank and 
his “Free School Friends” beat the drums for free 
schooling that education became a recognized func- 
tion of statehood. 

Even after it was an accomplished fact there 
was little attempt to organize the widely scattered 
schools into one unified system under a single head. 
While the constitution provided for a state superin- 
tendent, his powers were made impotent by the 
continued control of local affairs through the town- 
ship superintendent. 

In this setting of pioneer isolation of educational 
units it was understandable that teachers, in the 
main, would lack a sense of belonging to a profes- 
sion which extended beyond the bounds of the 
township. Fortunately, a few had visions of larger 
things, and to these farsighted educators belong 
the credit for the organization of the Wisconsin 
Education Association. 
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Professional gatherings of educators had been 
held in a few settled spots of the state. “The Min- 
ing Region Teachers’ Association” was organized 
in the southwestern part of the state with Prof. 
Pickard as a leader. Likewise, in the eastern region, 
around Racine, Kenosha, and Milwaukee, the 
teachers and patrons of education had met quite 
frequently. 


The Founding 


A small round table meeting of educators at 
Madison in July of 1853 brought the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association into a precarious existence. 
The group met at the state capitol at the call of 
State Superintendent A.,P. Ladd, who had been 
active in the Mining Region association. Eight men 
attended and drafted a constitution. The charter 
members were J. L. Pickard, Platteville; Walter 
Van Ness, Fond du Lac; J. L. Enos, Madison; 
R. O. Keilogg, Appleton; J. G. McMynn, Racine; 
S. G. Stacy, Madison; J. H. Lathrop of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and C. B. Goodrich, Min- 
eral Point. Prof. McMynn was chosen the first 
president. 

Membership in the organization was limited to 
those actively engaged in teaching in Wisconsin 
schools, but outsiders were permitted to become 
honorary members without voting powers. Nine 
such members were elected at the initial session, 
one of them being the state superintendent. The 
membership fee was $1. 

Mr. Pickard, recalling the meeting, related in 

a historical sketch in 1860: 

“During the framing of the constitution some 
friendly but warm arguments were advanced 
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Azel P. Ladd, state superintendent of 
public instruction, 1852-54, called the 
meeting in his office on July 12, 1853, to 
organize the association. 














—> 


John G. McMynn of Racine was the first 

president of the association, first editor 

of the Journal, and state superintendent 
of public instruction from 1864-68. 
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tending not only to establish the fundamental 
law by which we are now governed, but to fix 
and harden the cement of brotherly love which 
- was to unite forever, in their affection for the 

cause, those kindred spirits, who, in the face of 
difficulty and even opposition, had gathered 
there to organize the body of which we are 
proud to be enrolled as members.” 


Despite the lofty ideals of the founders, many 
teachers were surprisingly indifferent to the work 
of the association. Prof. Pickard’s report of the 
second meeting in Madison, August 9, 1854, said: 


“So little interest was felt, by either the 
teachers of the state or the citizens of Madison, 
that those who came to attend the association 
could find no one expecting them, nor that any 
provision had been made for even a place to hold 
their meeting. They ‘happened together’ at one 
of the inns of the place, and after much time 
spent in fruitless search for some one sufficiently 
interested in the cause to procure them a suita- 
ble room they sallied forth to look for themselves. 

“. . .At length, in an obscure room in the old 
court house, of which one of them had obtained 
the key, and by the light of a few tallow candles 
purchased by one of their number, and which 
for the want of candlesticks, were held by the 
hands of so many teachers with one citizen as a 
witness to their proceedings—the association 
entered upon its business. The records do not 
tell us how many were present, but, from the 
recollection of all who can be found, we learn 
that there were six or seven teachers and eight 
or ten book agents. . . In consequence of the 
discouraging want of interest felt in our organi- 
zation, it was seriously proposed that the institu- 
tion be ‘dropped’ till future generations should 
be able to produce more ‘live’ teachers to carry 
it on; but one more effort was resolved upon if 
a meeting could be held... .” 


Objectives Set Forth 


The confidence and determination of the “origi- 
nal eight” is evidenced by their going before the 
legislature the next year to secure a charter. The 
most significant section clearly sets forth the dual 
purpose of the organization. 

The original constitution follows: 

Art. 1. This Association shall be called The Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, and shall have for 
its object the mutual improvement of its members 
and the advancement of public education through- 
out the State. 

Art. 2. The Association shall consist of persons 
engaged in teaching in the State, who shall pay one 
dollar annually. Honorary members may be elected 
at any annual meeting who may, by the payment 
of the annual fee, become acting members. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, three Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer, and a Board of five Counsellors, who 
with the President and Secretary shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, any three of whom shall 
be a quorum—to be elected by ballot at each annual 
meeting. 
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Art. 4. The duties of the President, Vice Presi- 
dents, Secretary, and Treasurer, shall be such as 
pertain to the same officers in similar associations. 

Art. 5. The Executive Committee shall arrange 
business for the annual meetings, procure lecturers 
for the same, and through the Secretary of the 
Association, who shall be ex-officio their Secretary, 
conduct such correspondence as may be deemed 
advisable. They shall also have power to call special 
meetings of the Association, to fill all vacancies 
occurring in the offices, and shall make to the 
Association an annual report of their proceedings. 

Art. 6. The annual meeting shall be held at such 
time and place as the Executive Committee may 
designate, and any five members who shall meet 
at a regular or special meeting, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art. 7. This constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting of the Association by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

The purpose of said association shall be the 
mutual improvement of its members and the pro- 
motion of popular education throughout the state. 


Ever since that date the Wisconsin Education 
Association has shaped its program around these 
two objectives. 


The association held its third meeting at Racine 
in 1855 and drew an outpouring of some 150 
teachers. The convention was a pronounced suc- 
cess and since this meeting no one has talked of 
waiting for another generation to take up and 
carry on the work. 

At this Racine meeting, the railroads, then few 
in the state, granted reduced fares for the first 
time; the omnibus lines of the city were at the 
free service of the teachers, and the citizens vied 
with each other in extending their hospitality. 
Here the association took its first excursion, going 
at the invitation of the officers of the Racine & 
Mississippi Railroad for a ride on open flat cars— 
at half past six in the morning. This feat, one 
educator said later, is an event in our history not 
likely to be repeated, for never again could a 
corporal’s guard of us be got ready at that hour 
of the day. 

Important things were accomplished at this con- 
vention. The association accepted the offer of 
James Sutherland of Janesville-who had published 
the Wisconsin Educational Journal and who was 
willing to transfer ownership to the state body of 
teachers. The publication was renamed the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, and John G. McMynn 
was named resident editor. It later for a number 
of years became the official organ of the state 
department of public instruction as well as the 
association journal. Fortunately, the legislature 
provided for the purchase of a sufficient number 
of copies (one for each school in operation) to 
keep the fledgling magazine going, and during 
these early years it served as about the only con- 
tact between the state superintendent’s office and 
the teachers in the field. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 





.Tne importance of our etlucational in- 
‘terests has led to the establishment of 
this Journal. Teachers and friends of 
education have long felt the want of a 
medium of interchange of thought and 
opinion. About a year ago, Hon. James 
SuTHERLAND commenced the publication 
of the “ Wisconsin Educational Journal,” 
and under the editorial charge of Geo. S. 
Dopae, Esq., we believe it did good ser- 
vice. At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association, Messrs. SuTHEr- 
Lanp & Doncz signified their willingness 
to transfer their interest in it to the 
Teachers of the State; and the result of 
an arrangement satisfactory to them and 
the Association, is the publication of the 
present Journal. As the present is the 
first number published under the auspices 
of the Association, a statement of the ob- 
jects we shall labor to secure, may not be 
inappropriate. 

We wish to furnish a medium of com- 
munication between the Department of 
Public Instruction and the School 
Officers of the State, as well as an organ 
for the State Teachers’ Association, in or- 
der that the different parts of our school 
system may work together harmoniously. 
It is not intended to make the Journal a 








Teachers’ paper merely. While it will 
aim to aid the Teacher, it will also recog- 
nize the fact that there is, or should be, 
a school around the fireside of home ;— 
that home is ordained of God as the great 
instrumentality for educating the human 
mind. It will also hold that the wealth 
and power of a Nation consist rather in 
mind than money—that all true reforms 
must embrace as their central idea, the 
education of the hand, the head and the 
heart. To increase and perfect the in- 
strumentalities for developing .mind—to 
elevate our schools—to awaken a’ jleeper 
interest in them, as underlying, sustain- 
ing and cherishing all that makes us pros- 
perous as a State, or noble asa people, 


will be objects which the Journal will la- 
bor to promote. 


It will aim to secure a higher standard 
of qualification on the part of Teachers; 
to obtain the establishment of Normal 
Schools; to furnish our schools with 
more direct supervision, and to call pub- 
lic attention to Union or Graded Schools. 
It will contain plans of school buildings, 
and will endeavor to prove a safe guide in 
all matters relating to Public Schools. 

It will oppose existing evils, but this 
will net make it necessary to attack ex- 
isting Institutions, and while it will en- 
deavor principally to promote free, uni- 


« 








WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION e In 1856, three years after the 
founding of the WEA, association leaders acquired the Journal in order to 
furnish a medium of communication between state officials, teachers, and all 

people interested in promoting the welfare of education. 


The act was an important one. It created an 
instrument for furthering all the aims of the asso- 
ciation and was an effective means of overcoming 
the apathy of teachers and the natural indifference 
of the public in general. In the Journal of Educa- 
tion the organization found a voice, and began to 
make itself heard in the most remote parts of 
the state. 

School Reforms 

True to its avowed objective to better the state’s 
school system, the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, ably supported by the state superintendent, 
began an agitation in 1855 favoring two important 
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school reforms. One was the abolition of the town 
superintendency and the substituting for it the 
county superintendency, thus securing a more cen- 
tralized system of supervision; the other was the 
replacement of the independent school district by 
the town as the taxation and administrative school 
unit. In 1861, the county superintendency was 
created and the second goal became a reality in 
1869 when the township system of school govern- 
ment law was placed on the statute books. 


Though the 1861 law was a step in the right 
direction it did not satisfy the educators who saw 
the weaknesses of having the office elective, thereby 
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submitting the county superintendent to the same 
form of ballot pressure which made the town 
superintendents ineffective educational leaders. A 
second defect in the law was the fact that no edu- 
cational qualifications were required, and for that 
reason the office did not disqualify candidates who 
were more interested in the salary (though it was 
low) than the welfare of the schools. 

The association took a leading part in attempt- 
ing to correct the defects. From 1861 to 1892 the 
schoolmen asked for a change, but nothing was 
done. In 1892 the legislative committee of the asso- 
ciation proposed a measure which would have abol- 
ished the office of county superintendent and 
created the office of district inspector, who should 
be appointed and possess certain educational quali- 
fications. The proposal was defeated. The law was 
reintroduced with minor revisions in 1899, but 
died in committee. 

In 1907 the educators made another attempt to 
improve rural education by advocating that field 
and office assistants be provided county superin- 
tendents, but the proposal received little support. 
Later more enlightened lawmakers strengthened 
the office by granting the superintendent the power 
to appoint supervising teachers to help in the 
supervision of the rural schools. 

With its permanency assured by the enthusiasm 
engendered at the Racine convention, the Wiscon- 
sin Education Association in the next few years 
set to work to build its professional stature and 
further the cause of public education. 

It took up the cudgels for the establishment of 
graded schools, the erection and improvement of 
school buildings, the revision of school laws, a state 
board of education, and normal schools. That the 
educators had their sights on long range goals as 
well as immediate adyances is noted in an essay 
read in the 1856 convention at Beloit on “The Dis- 
connection of the State Superintendency with 
Politics.” 

The necessity of normal schools was stressed in 
1857 and that year the state legislature passed an 
act creating a normal school fund from the pro- 
ceeds of swamp lands deeded by the federal govern- 
ment. It provided that it be distributed among the 
academies and colleges maintaining normal classes 
and later high schools were added to the list of 
beneficiaries. The first of nine such schools opened 
at Platteville in 1866. 

The presence of Henry Barnard, who ranks 
alongside Horace Mann as a national leader in the 
field of public education, highlighted the 1859 ses- 
sion at Madison. A record turnout included 350 
teachers. Barnard was inaugurated as chancellor 
of the University of Wisconsin that day and the 
teachers attended the ceremony in a body. A free 
steamboat ride on Lake Monona was on the conven- 
tion’s social agenda. 

The year 1860 brought an end to the pioneer 
period in the history of the Wisconsin Education 
Association. Soon the entire state was in the throes 
of the Civil War and education naturally suffered. 
State moneys granted for the maintenance of the 
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Wisconsin Journal of Education were diverted to 
other uses, and without this support the magazine 
was forced to suspend publication. The association 
thus lost its most vital spark of intercommunica- 
tion and though the regular summer meetings 
were held during the conflict, little unified action 
on educational matters of importance in the state 
was possible. 


Change in Character 


During the years of the war the work of the 
association took on a new character and form and 
consisted largely of “institute exercises.” While a 
large number from the teaching ranks went to war, 
those who remained didn’t confine themselves to 
“marking time.” To a large extent the state organi- 
zation became a place for instruction of teachers 
in schoolroom methods. For a time the purpose of 
influencing the broad educational policy of the 
state receded from the association’s consciousness. 


It is interesting to note some of the programs of 
these war years. Conducted were exercises in 
orthoepy (study of pronunciation), composition, 
sentential analysis, quadratic equations, and men- 
tal arithmetic. At one meeting Jas. McAlister of 
Milwaukee “exhibited his system of calisthenics, 
illustrating with a squad of sixteen members of 
the association.” The historian of that date added 
“it is fair to add that the awkward boys of the 
squad included John G. McMynn and A. J. 
Cheney.” Here also, Charles Zimmerman, a lad of 
13, astonished the teachers by his feats of map 
drawing. 

Another feature of one of the meetings is best 
shown by direct quotations from the minutes by 
the secretary, Prof. S. H. Peabody: 


“At this stage of the proceedings, the secre- 
tary set before the president several pails full 
of solutions (beer, we think), sent in by a lady. 
The contents though palpable contradictions, 
were nevertheless accepted and adopted nemine 
contradicente.” 


At the Janesville session in 1862 “occurred a 
remarkable instance of free dissemination of 
information among teachers.” This report was 
gleaned from the minutes: 


“One Beach, a book agent, had brought with 
him some $300 worth of volumes of the 
‘Teachers’ Library’ for sale, and had left them 
about the room in which the sessions were held. 
President Jonathan Ford, in the goodness of his 
heart, called the attention of the teachers to 
them as being intended for them. It is needless 
to add that the books disappeared like the morn- 
ing dew, and the agent mourned his dollars that 
were not.” 


Despite the lean war years, the association de- 
voted some thoughts between “exercises” to future 
policies of state education. These recommendations 
are noted: 


Pointed out the need to establish a class of 
primary schools where children could be edu- 
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cated till they were of sufficient age to attend 
the “ordinary” schools, and learn to read. 

Urged the carrying out of the intention of 
the constitution in providing for school libraries. 

State aid for the holding of teachers’ institutes. 

Establishment of a grade of permanent or 
professional teachers’ certificates to be granted 
to graduates of normal schools and to others 
who pass the requisite examination. 

Establishment of a state board of education 
in order to more centralize the educational 
system. 

Establishment of a polytechnic institution for 
the promotion of agriculture and other industrial 
pursuits with provision for military training. 


These dreams “spoken aloud,” in virtually every 
instance, are as much a part of today’s public 
school system as were the “Three R’s” of Col. 
Frank’s days. 

As the fighting neared its end, the educators 
turned their discussions in the 1864 meeting at 
Milton to political education. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 


“Resolved, That warned by the wicked and 
causeless rebellion, waged by ignorance and 
error against the integrity of our constitutional 
government, it becomes the serious duty of 
every true teacher to instruct his pupils in the 
civil and political history of our state and nation; 
to instruct them in the science of civil govern- 
ment or the true relation of the citizen to the 
state and the state to the citizen, so that in the 
end they may preserve their own rights and 
liberties, have a just regard for those of others, 
and make the state in fact, as it is in theory, an 
organization for the highest good of the people.” 


A resolution also was passed urging upon the 
state some provision for the education of soldiers’ 
orphans. 

The next legislature voted down the introduction 
of history and civics in the school curriculum as 
the majority of the lawmakers felt that the new 
subjects might consume time which should be 
spent in teaching the “Three R’s.” But by 1871 
the insistence of the “Boys in Blue” and the school- 
men led to a compromise whereby provision was 
made for the teaching of the constitution of the 
United States and of Wisconsin. Several years later 
American history also was made a required subject. 


State Textbooks 


Apparently to make sure that the instruction in 
the constitutions would be properly safeguarded, 
the state superintendent was required by this act 
to prepare a suitable textbook which was to be 
published by the state printer, and “half bound 
in sheep.” This was the first time that the state of 
Wisconsin went into the business of writing and 
manufacturing textbooks. Six copies of the book 
were to be supplied to each one-room district school 
and to each graded school department. However, 
when the first edition of the books was exhausted, 
the state went out of the business of publishing 
textbooks. 


To make sure that every teacher would be 
properly qualified to teach ‘“‘the constitutions,” the 
act provided that after the first day of September, 
1871, every applicant for a teacher’s certificate 
should be examined in the constitution of the 
United States and that of the state. 

The period following the Civil War witnessed 
a great growth of the state educational system. 
The association enjoyed continued growth although 
it was beset with internal problems which caused 
it to lose its grasp on state educational matters. 
The organization, professionally, was in a period 
of stagnation. Classroom problems monopolized 
the attention of the teachers, a trend which caused 
a small group of administrators to break away 
from the regular summer meeting in 1867 and hold 
a gathering of their. own. This administrative 
group continued to keep a live interest in state 
policy matters. Such matters as compulsory school 
attendance, teachers’ institutes, education of the 
handicapped and school supervision were discussed. 

A second “executive” session was held the fol- 
lowing year at Janesville and the meeting was 
taken up with a discussion and exhaustive report 
on the county superintendency. Only two such 
meetings were held at this time and in 1870 the 
association became “one” again. 

Speaking of the innovation of the semi-annual 
meeting, Prof. Albert Salisbury in his historical 
sketch of the association said: 


“These meetings served a very useful purpose. 
The membership was less promiscuous than at 
the annual meeting held in the summer, and 
attention was paid chiefly to questions of a wider 
scope than class room exercises.” 
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The Middle Years 


HE society has already grown from the state 

of helpless infancy to vigorous manhood. 
Counting its members in the hundreds, it has 
caused itself to be known and felt in every portion 
of Wisconsin,” so announced Samuel Shaw of 
Berlin, president of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, at the Madison convention in 1872. 

Things also were moving along in the schools. 
There were now 270,292 pupils in the public 
schools as compared with 18,020 in private institu- 
tions of learning. School districts numbered 5,103 
and included 4,979 schoolhouses. Valuation of the 
buildings totaled $3,995,422. But there still were 
55,265 illiterates in the state. 

There were 9,451 teachers whose wages now were 
more than double the scale paid in 1853. Male 
teachers took home (there were no income taxes) 
an average .of $43.33 per month and females, 
$27.04. Income from the common school fund aver- 
aged 39 cents per pupil. 

In 1872 the association for the first time experi- 
mented with section meetings. Two sections were 
constituted—high school and intermediate and 
primary divisions. Other states had found the 
“sections” highly successful, but such was not the 
result here and after another attempt in 1873, the 
section session was dropped. It was not until 1900 
that it became a permanent part of the convention. 

The executive session again made its appearance 
in 1873 and dominated the association up to 1889. 
The center of gravity of the organization changed 
to the winter meeting, now held in December. The 
executive meeting lent itself almost wholly to ques- 
tions of educational policy while the summer ses- 
sion still occupied its time with methods, essays, 
and the search for entertainment. 
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The summer conclaves were large and held at 
various points about the state, always awakening 
a great deal of local interest. As the executive ses- 
sions grew in numbers a change gradually was 
seen in the programs, taking on the best features 
of the summer meetings. In it we find the popular 
address, the essay in methodics, and the general 
education thesis, mingled with questions of policy. 

The practicability of conducting two sessions a 
year so closely resembling each other in procedure 
soon began to be questioned. The winter meeting 
was all that was necessary to accomplish the 
practical end of the association. Yet the summer 
session, by means of its itinerancy, reached all 
parts of the state. 


First Reorganization 


In 1889 the association’s meeting was held in 
Waukesha, and a complete reorganization was af- 
fected. In place of the statewide summer meeting 


‘district associations were formed. The Southeastern 


and the Southwestern Teachers associations were 
organized that year and were followed later by 
similar groups in the northeast and northwest. 
These sectional associations met in the summer 
while the general meeting was scheduled in the 
winter. General programs presented distinguished 
speakers who discussed subjects of interest. Topics 
on methods did not disappear, but the stress of 
the meeting remained upon questions of educational 
policy. 

The measures adopted by the state during these 
years for the improvement of the educational sys- 
tem with hardly an exception first had been 
brought forward in the discussions of the Wiscon- 
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sin Education Association. Such important addi- 
tions as the state school tax, the free township 
high schools, the pedagogical chair and the summer 
school at the University of Wisconsin, the course 
of study for common schools, and the school library 
system highlighted this period. 

While the first kindergarten in the United 
States was established in Wisconsin in 1856 at 
Watertown by Mrs. Carl Schurz, the classes for 
tots were a long time in winning general accept- 
ance. The association periodically gave it a place 
in convention discussions. 

Arguments were both pro and con when the 
subject “Kindergarten Culture” was discussed at 
the executive session in Madison in 1877. Here are 
some excerpts: 

“Mr. North thinks such schools an asylum for 
the children of two classes—those who neglect 
them to obey the calls of fashion, and those who 
are overworked. The mother can do this work 
better. Kindergartens are not adapted to the 
public schools.” 


A supporter, Mr. Schilling, replied: 


“The mother can not do all the work. The 
state might better do something toward keeping 
children out of the street than to pay $40,000 
yearly to the reform school.” 

In 1874 the association went on record as favor- 
ing the establishment of free town high schools. 
Through the combined efforts of the educators 
and State Superintendent Edward Searing favora- 
ble legislation was enacted the following year. This 
was the first effective high school law. 

This act appropriated $25,000 for state aid to 
two types of high schools. Cities with a popula- 
tion of 6,000 or over were authorized to offer 
courses four years in length while others were 
limited to three years. Eleven high schools were 
established under the 1875 law. Fifteen years later 


there were 166 high schools in operation, with an 
attendance of 11,994, taught by 330 principals and 
assistants. The average pay of principals was $900 
a year and of assistants, $463. 

There were those who took a dim view of the 
need of secondary education as well as many who 
saw it as the next essential rung of an educational 
ladder reaching from the kindergarten to the 
University. 

The following opinion was expressed at the 
twenty-sixth annual session of the association in 
1876 in Lake Geneva in a discussion of a paper on 
“High Schools”: 


“Mr. Cornwall said that when a lad can read, 
write, and cipher, the state has nothing more to 
do with his education. Beyond that education is 
private property. He is not opposed to high 
schools, but thinks there is too much expense 
connected with them. One man gets more salary 
than it costs to run a successful academy.” 


Study School Setup 


The Wisconsin Education Association in 1876 
made a thorough study of the state school organiza- 
tion. It reads as if it might have been made in our 
modern day. Among the defects found included: 


1. Excessive sub-division of territory and 
local independence. 

2. Lack of uniformity in burden of costs. 

3. Lack of uniformity in character and amount 
of instruction. 

4. Lack of intelligent, permanent, and authori- 
tative supervisors. 


report recommended: 


. A non-political State Board of Education 
of 11 appointed members. 

. The state superintendent to be appointed 
by the Board. 


THE MODERN KINDERGARTEN e 
The first private kindergarten estab- 
lished in the United States was started 
at Watertown in 1856. When the value 
of early schooling under the direction 
of competent teachers had been deter- 
mined and educational leaders had 
recommended that the kindergarten 
become a part of our public school sys- 
tem, opposition appeared. Although the 
opponents maintained that “the mother 
can do this work better” the idea has 
grown to such an extent that today 
there are kindergartens in 199 common 
and high school districts, exclusive of 
those in grade schools. 
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OSHKOSH HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUAT- 
ING CLASS OF 1885 
e Asearly as 1874 the 
WEA urged the es- 
tablishment of free 
town high schools and 
a year later the leg- 
islature enacted the 
first effective high 
school law. Fifteen 
years later 166 high 
schools were in opera- 
tion. Even then some 
maintained that 
teaching the lad to 
read, write, and cipher 
should be the extent 
of the State’s respon- 
sibilities in education. 


3. County superintendents to be appointed by 

the State Board. 

4. The organization of district schools on a 

township basis. 

5. Each township to have a central high or 

grammar school. 

6. A uniform state tax so that “the property 
of the State shall educate the children of 
the State.” 

. Uniform state examination of teachers. 

. One-half of state school money to be dis- 
tributed on basis of aggregate attendance. 


on 


The report admitted that there was a centraliza- 
tion as well as an improvement program and that 
changes could not all be secured at once. John 
Bascom, the president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was chairman of the study group which in- 
cluded six state leaders of education. 


Journal is Revived 


The Journal of Education, having been revived 
as an organ of the association and the state depart- 
ment of public instruction in the 1870’s, continued 
its important function as a link between the state 
superintendent and the organized educators on 
one hand and the largely isolated schools through- 
out the state. 


Editors Edward Searing and John B. Pradt took 
this searching glance in retrospect at the state 
public schools system in 1877: 


“In the several thousand district schools of 
the state, scattered over a wide territory and 
almost exclusively under local control, it is diffi- 
cult to observe in any given year, signs of im- 
provement. Yet we have some evidence that leads 
us to believe these, as a whole, are doing better 
work today than ever before in their history.” 
The editors cited these proofs: 

“The county superintendents have, in general, 
during the year been officers of better qualifica- 
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tions and they have shown greater impartiality 
and strictness in the examination and licensing 
of teachers. The more incompetent teachers have 
been in this way either prevented from reaching 
the positions they sought, or driven from those 
they unworthily held. 

“A larger number of teachers have been 
reached and influenced by institutes and that 
upon the whole these instruction sessions have 
been more practical and useful. 

“Considering the extreme depression in busi- 
ness, a surprisingly large number of new and 
good school houses have taken the place of old 
and unfit buildings in all parts of the state. 

“There are encouraging signs of wise reform 
in the matter of textbooks. Many districts have 
secured absolute uniformity, and a large saving 
in the cost of books, by purchasing, in quantities 
sufficient for the need of the school directly from 
the publishers. One of the most potent causes of 
weakness in the district schools is in this way 
in process of sure eradication.” 


The normal schools, still relatively a newcomer 
to the school system, came in for their share of 
praise: 


“So fully have they won popular confidence, 
that almost simultaneously with the successful 
opening of the fourth school at River Falls, the 
pressure of numbers at Whitewater and Oshkosh 
rendered necessary large additions, nearly dou- 
bling the size of the buildings. The school at 
River Falls, which recently began its third year, 
has, with its large attendance and its efficient 
connection with the institute system, given 
vitality and impetus to educational work in a 
neglected and needy portion of the state.” 


University Progress 


“We behold a most gratifying and fruitful 
activity,” the editors noted in turning to the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES e The education of 
teachers to meet the demands of our expanding educational 
program requires the facilities of the nine colleges (indi- 
cated on above map) founded originally for that purpose, 
the University of Wisconsin, The Stout Institute, and the 
23 county normal schools. In addition private colleges in 
Wisconsin graduate teachers to help fill the ranks. 


“Externally and materially, the year is marked 
by the completion of Science Hall, the fifth, and 
the largest and finest of the series of buildings 
belonging to the institution. This is one of the 
most spacious and convenient structures ever 
erected in this country for the purposes of 
strictly scientific instruction. Probably no other 
state university has its equal. (The Hall was 
destroyed by fire in 1886). 

“We take great pleasure in adding that no 
previous year has seen more real prosperity, and 
more satisfactory results in the interior depart- 
ments—the true university of teachers and 
learners. The year has been one of quiet, honest, 
strengthening work, marred by surprisingly few 
unpleasant incidents. 

“With high schools increasing constantly in 
number and efficiency, the day is near at hand 
when the University can safely relegate to the 
former all preparatory work, and confine its 
energies to the superior grade of instruction 
which alone its founder had in view.” 


The teachers who assembled for the association 
convention in Madison in December, 1879, found 
time for both the business at hand and lighter 
moments. 

That the educators were aware of the need of 
wide dissemination of infgrmation on the public 
schools is shown in this resolution adopted at the 
meeting: 

“Resolved, that this convention recognizes with 
great satisfaction the recent departure of the 
Chicago Evening Journal in introducing into its 
columns a special department for educational news. 
We trust this example will soon be followed by the 
whole press of the country, irrespective of political 
preference.” 

State Superintendent W. C. Whitford presented 
a paper upon “The Present Condition of the 
Schools of the State,” giving a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the educational field from the University 
down to the common schools. 

A letter from the president of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Association concerning 


school textbooks on temperance was read by the. 
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secretary. President Bascom moved that the asso- 
ciation invite the attention of the educational 
boards of the state to the Temperance Lesson 
Book by Richardson, as fitted in the intermediate 
schools to enforce the most important moral les- 
sons by physiological facts. 

Noting that fellow educators were meeting on 
the same evening in the adjoining states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Michigan, the association voted 
to send congratulatory messages to those 
conventions. 


The following messages were prepared and sent: 
To W. J. Shoup, Independence, Iowa—The 
Badger State Teachers, Greeting: 


“May the Hawkeyes be far-seeing in council, 
temperate in feasting, and prosperous in all 
things.” 

To E. A. Strong, Lansing, Mich. : 

“The Badgers greet and emulate our brothers 
of Wolverine state. May our ‘Forward’ never 
need to countermarch in search of our elder 
brethren.” 

To Prof. Alf. Harvey, Bloomington, IIl.: 


“The Badger State pedagogues, in holiday ses- 
sion assembled, send greetings to the pedagogical 
Suckers. May you safely swim down the streams 
of knowledge, till they debouch in the ocean of 
wisdom that floats the intellectual and moral 
argosies of the world.” 

To J. T. Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

“From the Schoolmasters of Badgerdom to 

their Hoosier brethren, greeting. Shake!” 


Truancy the Rule 


From 1848 to 1879 there were no compulsory 
education laws in the state and as a result truancy 
was the rule rather than the exception. The Wis- 
consin Education Association together with the 
state superintendent and some enlightened school 
patrons first started to agitate for compulsory 
school attendance laws in the 60’s. At that time 
it was revealed that one-half of the children living 
in the rural areas and a large proportion of those 
residing in the cities were staying out of school. 

Most of this truancy was attributable to the fact 
that many school houses were wretched affairs, 
that road conditions were bad, and that school dis- 
tricts were so large that many pupils had to travel 
several miles to school. Also the children were 
needed to work on the farm and many such parents 
were willing to let the “book learning” wait until 
some other time. 

The legislature in 1873 called on State Superin- 
tendent Samuel Fallows to make a report on the 
question of truancy in Wisconsin schools. Though 
his report showed a clear need for a compulsory 
attendance law, such an act was not passed until 
1879 and its provisions were far too mild to be 
effective. Children between the ages of 7 and 15 
years were to attend a public or private school at 
least 12 weeks each school year. The flimsiest pre- 
texts excused nonattendance. 

In 1879 the Bennett Law was enacted which 
compelled every parent to send his children be- 
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tween the ages of 7 and 14 years to some public or 

private school for a period of not less than 12 
weeks in any school year, and added that “no 
school shall be regarded as a school under this act 
unless there shall be taught therein as part of the 
elementary education of children, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the United States history in the 
English language.” Gov. Wiilliam Hoard signed 
the bill. 


In the election of 1890, the Democratic platform 
denounced the Bennett Law as “unnecessary, un- 
wise, unconstitutional, un-American, and undemo- 
cratic” and demanded its repeal. Hoard, a Republi- 
can, was defeated in a Democratic landslide by 
Mayor George W. Peck of Milwaukee. 

The objection to the law came mainly from those 
Catholics and Lutherans who argued that it meant 
the extinction of the German language and the 
eventual destruction of their parochial schools. 
The law was repealed in 1891 and a modified act 
passed. 


The educators and the County Superintendents 
Association then united in drafting a law with 
stronger features than the previous efforts. It be- 
came law in 1907. It was amended in 1921 and 
stayed on the books until 1935 when the present 
law was enacted. It provides that a child must 
attend school to the end of the school term, quarter, 
semester or other division of the school year in 
which he is 16 years of age. 


School Reorganization 


As early as 1855 the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation went on record as favoring the principle 
of rural school consolidation. Though little prog- 
ress was made in this endeavor in the latter part 
of the 19th century, the need was acknowledged in 
spasmodic legislative acts partly designed in an 
attempt to still the insistent demands for action 
on the part of the teachers association and the 
state superintendent’s office. In 1897 the district 
boards were authorized to transport children to 
other schools, the state sanctioning the levying of 
taxes to cover the cost of tuition and the transpor- 
tation of all children who resided one and one-half 
miles or more from the school attended. 

The law proved ineffective and in 1907 the legis- 
lature voted to grant state aid to the extent of $75 
annually to a district which transported its chil- 
dren. The amount was raised to $150 in 1911. An- 
other door was opened for rural school consolida- 
tion in 1913 when the lawmakers passed a law 
which granted special state aid to partly defray 
the cost of erecting consolidated schools. The same 
act gave the district the right to reimburse parents 
for transportation of their children to adjoining 
districts. 

In Wisconsin, Article X of the Constitution gives 
the legislature the responsibility of providing for 
the establishment of school districts “which shall 
be as nearly uniform as is practicable.” In 1947, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN e A lithograph produced in 1879 shows the extent of the 
physical structure of the University. For the academic year of 1879-80 481 students were 
enrolled. In 1947 because of the influx of students following World War II registration 
reached an all-time high of 19,959. For the academic year of 1952-53, a century after the 
WEA was founded and 105 years after the University was chartered by the legislature, 14,868 
were registered from Wisconsin, from other states of the nation, and from many foreign 
countries. These figures include only students enrolled on the Madison campus. Today modern 
buildings dot the campus to provide for the thousands who seek higher education, and more 
plans are in the making for further expansion of the University. 
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however, the legislature chose to delegate its power 
to the counties themselves, working through a 
County School Committee appointed by the county 
board. When it was feared in some quarters that 
this had placed too much power in the hands of a 
few people, a new school reorganization law was 
passed in 1949 allowing for a referendum vote on 
consolidation proposals. 

The disconnection of the state superintendency 
from politics which had attracted the attention of 
the teachers association from its earliest years was 
brought to the fore in 1892 in a year which marked 
the opening of a fruitful period of association 
activity. 

The association, after an address on the subject 
by President F. W. Cooley, strongly committed 
itself to a change in the state constitution provid- 
ing for the election of both state and county super- 
intendents at the spring election. Coupled with the 
demand for the removal of the limitation on the 
salary of the state superintendent the concerted 
action on the part of the educators finally brought 
about the long needed reform. 

A plan to provide a county institute fund by im- 
posing a tax of $1 on each person applying for a 
county teacher’s certificate was proposed and ap- 
proved and enacted into law in 1895. It contributed 
materially to the expansion and strengthening of 
the institute work. 

For many years teachers’ institutes were the 
principal agency for the instruction of teachers. 
Called “temporary normal schools,” they were the 
only opportunity for rural teachers to review and 
extend their knowledge of subject matter and to 
learn better methods of management and 
instruction. 

The institutes usually were in session from two 
to ten days, although in some cases lasted six 
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SCHOOL REORGAN- 
IZATION e Ever 
since 1855 the WEA 
has advocated the 
formation of larger 
administrative units 
in order to give all 
children of Wisconsin 
equal educational op- 
portunity, or as nearly 
equal as possible. In 
this one-room school 
near Madison in the 
Seventies, one teacher 
attempted to give 
educational assistance 
and direction to over 
35 pupils of varying 
ages and abilities. 
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weeks. As many as 300 teachers attended. Pro- 
grams included some of the state’s best schoolmen 5 
and women. These instruction gatherings served 
well for more than 70 years until gradually dis- 
placed by summer schools, teachers associations, 
and supervisors’ meetings. 

Also accomplished in this period was the secur- 
ing of state aid and supervision for the small 
graded school and an improved system of certifica- 
tion of teachers, calling for a much higher stand- 
ard of qualifications for teaching. 


Teachers Adopt Badge 


By 1893, the teaching profession had progressed 
to the point where a majority of the members was 
now proud to be publicly identified as a teacher. 
At the annual convention that year in Madison 
the association went on record as favoring a Wis- 
consin teachers’ badge “to be of simple, inconspicu- 
ous design, to be worn as a button or pin, by means 
of which we may know those who wear it to be our 
co-workers.” 

The design finally adopted included a Badger in 
foreground, a schoolhouse on the hill in the back- 
ground as a symbol of the stronghold of liberty, 
and the open schoolhouse door to guarantee future 
growth and safety. The legend around the margin 
read: “With the School Door Ajar, the Badger is 
Safe.” 

Through the courtesy and public spirit of the 
teachers and citizens of Milwaukee, the association 
was led to adopt that city as its meeting place in 
1894. All meetings since have been in the state’s 
largest city where adequate hotel facilities and 
suitable convention space are available. 

The woman teacher in the Wisconsin Education 
Association was coming to the fore and gained 
her full equality in status in 1898 when Rose C.. 
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Swart of Oshkosh became the first female to be 
elected president of the body. Eight others have 
earned that high office since. They included Mary D. 
Bradford, Kenosha, 1912; Lillia Johnson, Eau 
Claire, 1924 ; Elizabeth McCormick, Superior, 1927; 
Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, 1931; Frances Jeli- 
nek, Milwaukee, 1936; Mrs. Autie Sanford, Lady- 
smith, 19388; Florence Scherbarth, Whitefish Bay, 
1947, and Catherine Behrens, Kenosha, 1951. 

The editor of the Journal of Education took note 
of the fact that despite an increase of 366 teachers 
employed in the state in 1893 over the number 
employed in the preceding year, there had been 
a decrease of 78 in the number of male teachers. 


“There is reason to believe that this change is 
going on steadily, and, on the whole, we cannot 
doubt, to the great disadvantage of the schools.” 
He continued: 

“We say this fully admitting that for many 
places women are to be preferred as teachers 
over men.” 


He used as substance for his contention the re- 
marks of the superintendent of Sauk County in 
his annual report. He said: 

“Female teachers continue gradually to oust 
those of the other sex, rather by underbidding 
than by over-qualifying; and it is worth scruti- 
nizing whether the decrease in the number of 
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OR rs a ee ee M. T. Park, Oshkosh 
James McAllister, Milwaukee 

W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie 

W. H. Beach, Beloit 

I. M. Stewart, Oconomowoc 

G. S. Albee, Oshkosh 

C. F. Viebahn, Watertown 

J. W. Stearns, Whitewater 

S. W. Burton, Janesville 

A. J. Hutton, Platteville 

W. E. Anderson, Miiwaukee 

Albert Salisbury, Whitewater 

Albert Hardy, La Crosse 

L. D. Harvey, Oshkosh 

John Nagel, Manitowoc 

eee Frank W. Cooley, Janesville 

T. B. Pray, Whitewater 

R. B. Dudgeon, Madison 

W. J. Brier, River Falls 

_— Burch, Milwaukee 

G. G. Williams, Superior 

ose C. Swart, Oshkosh 

John T. Flavin, Watertown; 

W. H. Elson, Superior 

W. N. Parker, Madison 

W. H. Cheever, Milwaukee 

Karl Mathie, Wausau 

E. A. Birge, Madison 

E. W. Walker, Deiavan 








OUR PRESIDENTS 


C. C. McLenegan, Milwaukee 

John F. Sims, Stevens Point 

Harry C. Buell, Janesville 

‘ John Kelley, Juneau 

1909 ___...._.._._.. M. H. Jackson, Wisconsin Rapids 

George H. Landgraf, Marinette 

1911 _ = C. Parlin, Wausau; L. S. Keeley, Mayville 

i, eee Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha 

John Callahan, Menasha 

_ C. E. Patzer, Milwaukee 

4 Burton E. Nelson, Racine 

_ Charles R. Van Hise, Madison 

_ Miiton C. Potter, Milwaukee 

_._. M. N. Melver, Oshkosh’ 

_.._._.._M. N. Melver, Oshkosh 

_.._.....C. M. Barr, Milwaukee 

_ B. E. McCormick, La Crosse 

_ T. W. Boyce, Milwaukee 

_.._.._. F. S. Hyer, Whitewater 

_ Lillia Johnson, Eau Claire 

Cc. J. Anderson, Madison 

Frank O. Holt, Janesville 

Elizabeth McCormick, Superior 

_ R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee 

M. C. Palmer, Columbus 

S. B. Tobey, Wausau 

Blanche McCarthy, Appleton 

C. J. Brewer, Eau Claire 

_. O. H. Pienzke, Madison 

_C. G. Stangel, Manitowoc 

__ E. J. McKean, Tomah 

1936___ cs Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee 

1987 .. - __ G. O. Banting, Waukesha 

1938 - Mrs. Autie C. Sanford, Ladysmith 

1939 _ _ E. G. Doudna, Madison 

1940 Ross B. Rowen, Oshkosh 

1941 _ _.__.__._. Fred L. Witter, Burlington 

1942 _ A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids 

1943 _ W. C. Hansen. Stevens Point 

BOGE: 23s _H. J. Antholz, Spooner 

S06 2 S52 iy _ Harrison U. Wood, Racine’* 

1946 = ___....__._ Harrison U. Wood, Racine 

: ( F lorence Sherbarth, Whitefish Bay 

ae J G. W. Bannerman, Wausau 

196e _.._... Lester M. Emans, Eau Claire 

1; a ee See _ Winston Brown, Waukesha 

1951 _ __.._..._..... Catherine Behrens, Kenosha 

1952 ___.__._____________ Leslie W. Johnson, Superior 

)! = : Clyde M. Shields, Waukesha 
‘No session because of influenza epidemic. 

“No convention because of hotel and travel con- 

gestion due to World War II. 
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advanced, mature pupils, many of whom seem 
adverse to youthful female teachers, few of 
whom are well enough posted on public business 
or questions to branch out into interesting dis- 
cussions that attract older pupils. 

“Should this prove to be the case, it will ac- 
count largely for the decrease of applicants to 
teach, such is becoming more serious year by 
year. The changing ratio of sex seems also to 
cause our institutes and associations to become 
harder to carry and less profitable, because the 
debate and conflict which light up and impress 
topics are more difficult to incite among ladies 
than gentlemen. 

“But while there has been a loss of crude 
strength and breadth, there has been a gain of 
tact and tenderness, as ladies manage to secure 
order, civility, and industry of pupils to an equal 
degree with gentlemen, and usually by methods 
more in sympathy with childhood, so that pleas- 
ant schools are on the increase.” 

Needless to report, the thinking of this ‘“fear- 
less” editor vanished from the Wisconsin educa- 
tional scene soon after McGuffey’s Reader. 


Growth Since 1900 


Since 1900 the Wisconsin Education Association 
has entered a period of growth which has made it 
a powerful force in helping to secure measures of 
lasting benefit to the state educational system as 
well as the profession. The organization has taken 
an active part in the formulation of such legisla- 
tion as the minimum pay law, the teachers’ retire- 





WEA Has Grown In Membership 


1853 8 
1863 53 


1873 
1883 


1893 
1903 


1913 
1923 


115 
175 


382 
1,715 


6,000 
13,174 


1933 18,300 
1943 20,966 


1993 23,328 











ment fund, the effectiveness of rural schools 
through the establishment of supervising teachers, 
and many other measures which have helped to 
assure a well rounded educational offering to the 
children of the state. 


The association in 1904 recommended the enact- 
ment of a law to provide a retirement fund for 
teachers in the public school system. After years of 
sustained effort in behalf of the move success came 
in 1911 with the first state retirement law. 


The act called for the deduction of 1% of the 
teacher’s salary and allowed a maximum annual 
annuity of $325 for teachers who had taught 25 
years and a maximum $450 regardless of the length 
of service. 

The pension idea for teachers had been called 
“radical” in some quarters and met with some 
opposition even within the association. 

One “conservative” schoolman, who years later 
himself retired on a pension after serving as an 
assistant state superintendent of schools, made 
these remarks at the 1905 convention: 

“We should be cautions in introducing inno- 
vations that may prove more harmful than 
beneficial. 

“It requires no elaborate argument to prove 
that the great body of American teachers have 
not demanded pensions and do not desire them 
—they want larger salaries. 

“While European teachers submit humbly to 
the assessment of their meager salaries for the 
benefit of the pension funds, Americans will not 
tolerate such a practice. 

“The Bureau of Education shows the average 
income of all gainful occupations, including 
teachers to be $600 a year. 

“Reports of the Bureau show that the average 
salary paid to all teachers in cities of 8,000 or 
more increased from $638 in 1898 to $705 in 
1903. Average monthly salaries of all teachers 
in the nation increased from $28.54 in 1870 to 
$47.50 in 1903. This is certainly hopeful for the 
future of the profession. 

“A pension would fix salaries at a stationary 
level and would arrest the present hopeful tend- 
ency of salary increase, lending a socialistic 
tendency to the movement. 

“In conclusion, I contend that pensions are 
not in harmony with the genus of American 
institutions! 

“Let us not borrow from the old world that 
which will make American teachers underpaid 
hirelings, mere machines, mere plodders, in a 
rut of the juggernaut of centralized authority.” 
And such was one voice which in some respects 

has been echoed on speakers’ platforms and politi- 
cians’ soapboxes even to this day. 


Shift Convention Time 


The long established practice of holding the con- 
vention during the Christmas holidays ended in 
1906 when the teachers voted to change the meet- 
ing time to October. The next year the date was 
shifted to November and has been retained to 
this date. 
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THE ARENA, MILWAUKEE, WIS. e In 1950 the WEA held its annual meeting in this 
new auditorium. For the first time for many years all the teachers who attended the con- 
vention could sit together in the same hall. 


The 1907 meeting of the Wisconsin Education 
Association was held in Milwaukee at the Alham- 
bra Theater. The attendance was so large that the 
overflow was seated in the Davidson Theater. 
There were no public address systems so the 
speakers delivered their speeches at each theater. 

As early as 1907 the association recommended a 
constitutional amendment to secure a national sys- 
tem of education and to make the commissioner of 
education a cabinet officer. 

Direct federal aid to the various states for the 
improvement of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion also was urged. 

Another important action taken at this session 
was the establishment of a permanent Council on 
Education “the membership of which shall be 
representative of the various educational interests 
of the state; and that this Council shall be immedi- 
ately charged with the investigation and study of 
such of the important problems of education as 
properly form the chief interests of the associa- 
tion.” Through the years it has initiated many pro- 
grams that have been of lasting benefit to the 
association and the state educational system. An 
outstanding contribution was “fA Philosophy of 
Education for Wisconsin” which the Council under 
the chairmanship of O. H. Plenzke, now the execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion, formulated in 1932. 

3efore adjourning the 1907 session the teachers 
got around to approving a resolution condemning 
the sale of millinery consisting in whole or part of 
plumage of harmless birds other than domesticated 
fowls. The sponsor of the resolution had noticed a 
hat in a Milwaukee shop made with plumes from a 
swallow. 

The convention was held in the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium for the first time in 1909. At that meeting 
the association authorized a movement to secure 
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a minimum wage law for public school teachers as 
a means of improving teaching standards in the 
state. Through persistent efforts of the associa- 
tion and friends of education the first such law 
was passed in Wisconsin in 1913. It called for a 
minimum salary of $40 a month. 


Since 1913 various adjustments have been made 
in reference to the minimum scale and by 1921 the 
minimum was set at $75 per month. This figure 
was lowered to $65 in 1933 but reverted to $75 in 
1935. The 1953 legislature passed a law increasing 
the minimum pay from $1,200 to $2,600 a year for 
those with college degrees and $2,000 and $1,800 
for those with three and two years of training. 


Women Get Equality 


The women members of the association, with 
Rose Swart at the helm, won equality in more than 
one way at the 1912 meeting. A Mr. Youker intro- 
duced a constitutional amendment to change the 
annual dues of men from $1 to $1.50 and women 
from 50 to 75 cents. Then Miss Sabin presented 
her amendment to the amendment, calling for both 
men and women to pay $1 dues. It carried. 

Still not content, the following resolution was 
introduced and voted by the association: 

“In view of the fact that Wisconsin is now 
in the midst of a campaign for equal suffrage, 
and that we as a body of educators are deeply 
interested in this liberal and progressive move, 
be it resolved, that this association declares itself 
in favor of equal suffrange for women and cor- 
dially pledges its support therein.” 

State Superintendent Charles P. Cary then took 
the rostrum and made the following plea: 


“Black River Falls is now in need of $5,000 
to run its schools this year, and I would ask that 
‘the teachers here present would take up a little 
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SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Waukesha 1849-1852 
Shullsburg 1852-1854 
Prairie du Chien 1854-1855 
1855-1858 
1858-1860 
1860-1864 
1864-1868 
1868-1870 
1870-1874 
1874-1878 
1878-1882 
1882-1887 
River Falls ____ 1887-1891 
Appleton 1891-1895 
1895-1899 
1899-1903 


Eleazer Root 
Azel P. Ladd 
Hiram A. Wright 
A, Constantine Barry __ Racine 
Lyman C. Draper Madison 
Josiah L. Pickard ____ Platteville 
John G. MceMynn 

Alexander J. Craig ____ Madison 
Samuel Fallows ______ Milwaukee 
Edward Searling Milton 
William C. Whitford ___ Milton 
Robert Graham 
Jesse B. Thayer 
Oliver E. Wells 
John Q. Emery 
Lorenzo D. Harvey 
Charles P. Cary 1903-1921 
John Callahan 1921-1949 
George E. Watson ____ Wauwatosa ____ 1949- 


__. Milwaukee 











collection among its pupils and send it to State 

Treasurer A. H. Dahl, at Madison, for that 

purpose.” 

To a fellow educator, the Wisconsin Education 
Association sent this greeting: 

“Resolved, that to the man and our fellow 
schoolmaster, President-Elect Woodrow Wilson, 
the association extends cordial congratulations 
and wishes for a prosperous administration.” 


After an agitation to improve the rural schools 
and their supervision, covering a period of 25 
years, the association together with other educa- 
tional forces of the state, secured the passage of 
the county board of education bill. 

During the first six months that the law was in 
operation the county boards of education accom- 
plished the following: 

1. They provided clerks for county superin- 
tendents in 23 counties. 

2. They appointed assistant superintendents 
of schools in eight counties. 

3. They appointed boards of examiners for 
country school diplomas in 14 counties. 


4. They settled over 350 district boundary 
questions, including questions of consolida- 
tion of districts in over 50 counties. 

. They fixed the salaries of 26 superin- 
tendents. 

. They visited country schools in many 
instances, thus acquainting themselves with 
rural school conditions. 

Apparently influenced by the fact that a num- 
ber of county boards of supervisors had passed 
resolutions asking for repeal of the act, newly 
elected Gov. Philipp took the educators by sur- 
prise by calling for repeal of the law in his message 
to the legislature in 1915. 

The teachers association, county and city super- 
intendents, county training school principals and 
presidents of normal schools sought in vain to re- 
tain the county board law on the statute books. 
But the efforts of the schoolmen were unavailing, 
and the most hopeful district school reorganiza- 
tion law since 1849, the result of 25 years of intelli- 
gent and impartial study of rural school conditions, 
was repealed. 

Membership in the association continued to grow 
as the number of teachers increased and the influ- 
ence of the organization became more widely felt. 
By 1919, the body which now had a membership 
approaching 7,000 had as one educator said “be- 
come a mob rather than an effective working unit.” 

Complaints arose that the activities of the asso- 
ciation were in control of the administrators and 
those “so-called high-up” in the educational work. 
Through a mass movement of teachers in the sec- 
tional associations demands increased that the 
association be administrated on the basis of pro- 
fessional democracy. With popular election of 
officers, it was contended, control remained largely 
in the Milwaukee area where larger percentages 
of the teachers were in attendanc at the convention. 

For two years special committees worked on 
plans for reorganization which were debated at 
the annual sessions of the association. It was not 
until 1921, however, that final action on the pro- 
posals which made sweeping changes in the 
organization’s functions was taken. 


A familiar sight at the close of a general session of the annual WEA convention 

in The Arena in Milwaukee. At noontime, 14,000 teachers wend their way to 

luncheons scheduled with other teachers who have a common interest or to their 
favorite eating place, or even to shop. 
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The Modern Association 


HE year 1921 in many respects closely re- 

sembles some recent years. World War I had 
left its mark. Inflation had greatly shrunk the 
purchasing power of teachers and created hundreds 
of local crises. Automobiles, movies, and radio 
were accepted features of living, although televi- 
sion, the atomic and the H-bombs were still left to 
the future. There was an acute shortage of quali- 
fied teachers. 

The Wisconsin Education Association was reor- 
ganized. Following the plan of the National Edu- 
cation Association, control of the revitalized state 
body was vested in a representative assembly. 
The first delegate assembly numbered about 120. 

Under the new setup, the state was divided into 
units bounded by county or city limits or both if 
feasible. The assembly was composed of delegates 
elected from units, one delegate for every 50 
teachers or major fraction thereof. These delegates 
were to meet at the time and city of the general 
session of the association and transact the business 
of the organization and elect officers. 

The association met in Milwaukee in November, 
1922, and elected officers for the first time under 
the new constitution. T. W. Boyce of Milwaukee 
had the honor of being the first president under 
the democratized organization. 

The representative assembly came into legal 
existence on January 1, 1923, and began to admin- 
ister the business affairs and direct the professional 
policies of the teachers of the state. On the same 
date the first headquarters of the association with 
a staff on a fulltime basis was established in the 
Insurance Building in Madison. 

E. G. Doudna of Madison became the first execu- 
tive secretary and took up the task of executing 
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the policies of the association and editing the offi- 
cial organ. 


Take Over Journal 


One of the first official acts of the newly formed 
executive committee was to take over the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education. Control of the teachers’ 
publication had alternated between the association 
and the state department of public instruction 
until 1899 when it was sold to private individuals. 
At the same time a state subsidy of $1,000 annually 
was turned down by the association in the belief 
that they could “better conduct their affairs them- 
selves than to run all accounts through the state 
treasurer.” 

The new Journal of Education carried this initial 
statement: 


“There are three main activities which the 
Wisconsin association is pledged to carry on— 
the enactment into law of those principles which 
the profession recognizes as fundamental; in- 
forming the people of the needs of the associa- 
tion through a publicity campaign; and the 
publication of the state Journal which will be a 
source of information about schools and educa- 
tional affairs. 

“The success of the association will be meas- 
ured by its influence upon these agencies—legis- 
lation, publicity, and professional unity. The 
organized teachers of the state may educate the 
people as well as the children in the schools.” 


The 1923 convention quickly got down to the 
business at hand. It made provision that the retir- 
ing president become a member of the executive 
committee for one year and appropriated $1,200 
for expenses of the NEA delegates. 
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The association, reviving a proposal first made 
in 1921, went on record as favoring legislation to 
secure permanent tenure, after reasonable proba- 
tion, for all teachers from kindergarten to the 
University. It also endorsed automatic salary 
schedules based on training, efficiency, and length 
of service. 

After persistent agitation in its behalf, a tenure 
law was finally enacted by the 1987 legislature but 
it was short-lived and was repealed in 1941. 


Concrete Program 
A concrete educational program was espoused 
by the association in 1923 in cooperation with the 
state department of public instruction. It included 
the following provisions: 


1. A state equalization fund so constituted and 
distributed that each community can furnish 
with this state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without an exces- 
sive local school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum academic and 
professional education of two years beyond 
high school for every elementary classroom. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four years of 
academic and professional training obtained 
in a normal school, college or university, for 
every high school classroom. 

. A good high school within reach of every 
boy and girl in the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools wherever 
practical by a vote of the people. 

. Certification of teachers on a uniform state 
plan. 

. Every pupil in our schools devoting at least 
30 minutes each day, under competent direc- 


tion, to the development of physical effi- 
ciency, to the formation of health habits, and 
to preparation for the wise use of his lei- 
sure time. 

. State provision for the enlargement of educa- 
tional opportunity for mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children through public 
schools in their own communities. 

. A school year of not less than nine months 
for every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 

. A compulsory education law with effective 
enforcement provisions to insure the attend- 
ance regularly of all children of compulsory 
school age for the full time that school is in 
session. 


The advisability of formulating such a program 
was emphasized by the foreboding trend of legis- 
lation at that time. Many laws of doubtful value 
and some deemed harmful had been passed in the 
1923 session of the state legislature while many 
worthy proposals were killed or vetoed. 


The association could not approve of the Cash- 
man Law which borebade the use of history text- 
books “which falsified the facts regarding the War 
of Independence and the War of 1812” because it 
was undetermined who should be the person to 
determine what was true and what was false in 
respect to the treatment of such controversial sub- 
jects. Moreover, the teachers deplored the fact 
that the State Board of Education was killed, nor 
could they approve the attitude of the lawmakers 
toward the teachers retirement fund. The Caldwell 
Bill was a direct attack on the fund, and was de- 
feated only after a sustained fight on the part of 
the teachers and their friends. 


MILWAUKEE VOCA- 
TIONAL AND ADULT 
SCHOOL e Many cities of 
Wisconsin have a system of 
vocational and adult educa- 
tion to provide for those who 
desire to spend a part of 
their time in agriculture, 
commerce, or industry and 
to spend a portion of their 
time in advancing their 
education. 


Milwaukee Vocational and Adult School 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF WEA 


EDGAR G. DOUDNA 
Jan. 1, 1923 to Dec. 31, 1927 


Special Education 


Turning to the field of special education, such 
things as supervision, mental and diagnostic tests 
for handicapped children, organization of special 
classes in high schools and vocational schools, 
adjustment classes for maladjusted normal chil- 
dren were advocated in 1924. These then “radical” 
reforms have long since been added to our state 
educational system. 

Education made some gains as well as suffering 
some defeats in the 1925 legislature. Such measures 
as the school fund equalization bill, tenure, com- 
pulsory teaching of music, elementary certification, 
and a nine month term failed to pass. The law- 
makers eliminated the Board of Examiners which 
saved the state approximately $700 a year. The 
editor of the Journal of Education, tongue in cheek, 
noted: “Thus the ‘economy program’ is vindicated 
and a ‘useless board’ eliminated.” 

The persistency on the part of the school people 
demanding reforms in educational legislation was 
slowly but surely making itself felt. Gov. Fred 
Zimmerman in his message to the legislature in 
1927 made three specific demands for action on the 
part of the state body: to provide for a better 
equalization law, a demand to cut wastes in the 
cost of operating the nine state teachers colleges, 
and an implied demand to investigate the value of 
money spent on research at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

This mandate was backed up by an interim com- 
mittee’s report submitted at the start of the ses- 
sion. The previous legislature had provided for the 
interim committee study on matters of state 
administration and state and local taxation. Some 
of the measures vitally affected educational 
administration. 

The creation of a State Board of Education and 
the establishment of a unified educational system 
was the most dramatic proposal made by the com- 
mittee. The measure provided for three full-time 
members (the state superintendent and two others 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by the 
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B. E. McCORMICK 
Jan. 1, 1928 to Nov. 30, 1933 


0. H. PLENZKE 
Dec. 1, 1933 to present time 


legislature), with powers to supervise all educa- 
tional institutions and activities of the state, to 
coordinate the system and to appoint the president 
and business manager of the university and presi- 
dents of the teachers colleges. It also provided for 
the State Board to make a comprehensive survey 
of the educational system of Wisconsin, its organi- 
zation, costs, and efficiency, including an appraisal 
from an educational point of view of methods of 
instruction, required courses and like matters. 

Other recommendations included an inquiry as 
to school costs and school taxation; reduction of 
the state teachers colleges to six; no state aid to 
additional county normal schools; repeal of the 
compulsory feature of the law relating to county 
supervising teachers and stopping state aid for such 
instructors; requiring the state superintendent to 
refuse permission to abolish a high school in a 
district having assessed valuation of less than 
$1,500,000; and that the state superintendent be 
vested with the power to withhold state aid from 
any district which maintained a school of less than 
10 pupils where consolidation or transportation 
would be practical. 


Supervising Teachers 


Some of the report received favorable comment 
from the educators, but there were several points 
which, it was feared, would work great harm if 
translated into law. 

The Wisconsin Education Association objected 
strongly to the proposal to abolish the supervising 
teachers, a supervisory office which had been added 
to the system after a long, hard fight and had 
proved its worth. 

The educators’ stand was backed by much of the 
press. An editorial in The Milwaukee Journal 
summed up the situation concisely : 


“One point, it would appear, the report recom- 
mends a backward step. These supervisors have 
been the biggest factor in making our schools 
as good as they are. Before doing anything like 
that the legislature should study the experience 
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of two counties in Indiana, one with supervisors 
and the other without. The gain in the county 
that was supervised was clear and conclusive. 
But you don’t have to go to Indiana. You can 
see the results if you will go out in the state.” 


The committee justified its recommendation by 
stating: “This is a recommendation of the Wis- 
consin County Boards Association; and, if the 
counties see no value in the supervising teachers, 
who are provided for their benefit and who cost 
them nothing, we conclude that there is no justifi- 
cation for this appropriation.” 

The act passed the senate with little opposition. 
The floor debate reflected a decidedly hostile atti- 
tude toward education, with such statements as 
these directed at the state schoolmen: ‘Educa- 
tional lobby reaching out its tentacles to destroy 
local government”; “Noble band of pay roll pa- 
triots’; “Superintendents who sit in their cush- 
ioned chairs”; “Underlings of the state depart- 
ment”; “The educational forces of the state do not 
come to the legislature with clean hands.” 

The bill, fortunately, was killed in the assembly 
and the vital spark of rural supervision continued 
to light the way for better educational offerings for 
farm children. 

Housekeeping within the association was stressed 
at the 1927 convention. A committee was set up to 
study group insurance for its member teachers. A 
resolution was approved to formulate and adopt 
a code of professional ethics. In addition a self- 
governing PTA in every school district and the 
election of school board members without refer- 
ence to political party were recommended. 

A long step forward was taken in the year when 
the schoolmen secured the passage of an equaliza- 
tion law. Known as the Callahan Law in honor of 
the then state superintendent who authored the 
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WEA EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE e@ Several times 
during the year the WEA 
Executive Committee holds 
meetings in various parts of 
the State. At a Stevens Point 
hotel, the Committee of 1953 
takes time from a busy ses- 
sion to smile at the photog- 
rapher. Left to right: Lloyd 
R. Moseng, Racine, Dist. V; 
Clifford S. Larson, Wautoma, 
vice president;  - We 
Ostrander, Ellsworth, vice 
president; Helen Elliott, Mil- 
waukee, Dist. VI; Clyde M. 
Shields, Waukesha, presi- 
dent; F. G. MacLaehlan, Park 
Falls, Dist. I; O. H. Plenzke, 
Madison, executive secretary; 
Leslie W. Johnson, Superior, 
past president; Alma Therese 
Link, Oshkosh, Dist. IT; A. 
W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, Dist. III; P. M. Vincent, 
Stevens Point, treasurer; 
Mrs. Myrle Anderson, Eau 
Claire, vice president. Donald 
Upson, Janesville, Dist. V, 
was absent. 


measure and led the fight, the law was intended 
to equalize the tax burden so that no district need 
levy more than four mills for elementary education 
purposes. Provision was also made for the educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children. 

B. E. McCormick of La Crosse, who served as 
president of the association in 1921, became the 
second executive secretary of the organization in 
1928. A committee to study propaganda in schools 
was established and the association recommended 
the protection of children from partisan textbook 
material. 

The Wisconsin Education Association grew 
rapidly in the prosperous years of the 20’s, the 
membership reaching approximately 18,000. The 
spirit of limitless expansion permeated the school 
system. Parents demanded an expanded curriculum 
for their children, and as a result many communi- 
ties embarked on ambitious educational building 
programs. It was a trend of the times and little 
question was raised as to the future ability to pay. 


The Depression 


When the big crash came, education was buried 
under a cry for economy. Administrators who had 
merely echoed popular opinion in advocating new 
buildings were accused of selling the community 
short. “Curtailment” became the slogan in 1931 
by the legislature and little attention was paid to 
the costs of so-called economies. 

Educators uttered warnings against the ultimate 
cost of reduced education. Organizations opposed 
to education sprang up overnight and directed 
their guns at educational costs. Teacher salaries 
were ruthlessly slashed, regardless of services ren- 
dered. Subjects such as music, physical education, 
bookkeeping, domestic science, and manual trair- 
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ing were branded as “frills and fads” and were 
dropped from the curriculum. 

Demagogues demanded that education return to 
the sacred “Three R’s” which “were good enough 
for our grandfathers,” a demand endorsed by some 
tax conscious businessmen who would laugh down 
any suggestion that they scrap their modern equip- 
ment and return to the old hand methods of yester- 
year. Educational chaos was the net result of this 
blind approach to “economy.” It was many months 
before parents began to realize that the small sav- 
ings were achieved at a cost of curtailing the 
education of their children. 

Earnest protests on the part of schoolmen were 
to no avail. The minimum salary was lowered to 
$65, salaries of supervising teachers were slashed, 
and the whole educational structure was threat- 
ened by drastic reductions in state aid. 

Cities followed the example of the state. Teach- 
ing contracts were thrown out, schedules aban- 
doned and salary cuts as much as 40 per cent were 
handed out. Teachers in some towns went without 
paychecks and others were paid in script. As unem- 
ployment mounted the school enrollment increased 
and the teachers’ schedule increased accordingly. 
But they stuck to the job at hand and did their best 
to maintain a high standard of educational train- 
ing in the schools. 

The Wisconsin Education Association, in this 
crisis, demonstrated its vital importance to the 
teaching profession. Given virtually a free rein by 
the representative assembly, the officers prepared 
to take education’s fight to the “grass roots’— 
the people. 

A local committee was appointed and later a field 
worker was employed. In this way, organized local 
groups throughout the state were kept in constant 
touch with the work of the association, and upon 
a moment’s notice were able to express the will of 
the association to political representatives. 


- Wisconsin’s 





WEA WORKSHOP e The 
WEA directs and to a large 
extent finances workshops for 
presidents of local associa- 
tions and other educational 
leaders. Beginning in 1952 
statewide two-day sessions 
have been held annually at 
Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point, to consider 
democratically the issues con- 
fronting education and edu- 
cators. Two hundred forty- 
two attended the meeting, 
Sept. 11-12, 1953. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Aware of the need for factual information in its 
fight to preserve the educational structure from 
threatened destruction, the association engaged 
the service of a research director, an association 
activity which has become a vital service. Such 
products of research as the association’s Guiding 
Growing Generations, Educational 
Costs, Educational Trends, Our Small Enrollment 
Rural Schools, and other studies have had an im- 
portant part in the program of citizen education 
on matters in which the association has been 
engaged. 


Public Relations 


The educational crisis led to the formation of a 
comprehensive public relations program within 
the Wisconsin Education Association. The public 
soon became well acquainted with educational 
needs through a speaker’s bureau, maintained and 
financed by the association, a regular press release 
service, the publication of a monthly bulletin, Wis- 
consin Schools, sent to more than 85,000 parents 
throughout the state. The association also was in 
close contact with allied organizations such as the 
Parent-Teacher associations, the American League 
of Women Voters, the American Association of 
University Women, and other bodies interested in 
maintaining a strong state educational system. 

At the same time the Council on Education, 
through the association, formulated a Program of 
Education for Wisconsin, designed to clarify edu- 
cational needs, and a means of concentrating the 
work of the association on specific measures which 
will result in a better educational offering to all 
the children of the state. 

Returning to the immediate needs of teachers, 
the association organized a Teachers Credit Union 
in 1931 which has made loans of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to members of the profession. 

The present executive secretary, O. H. Plenzke, 
who had served as president of the Wisconsin 

















Education Association in 1933, took over the full- 
time headquarters position in December of that 
year. During his term as president he directed the 
activities of the association because of the illness 
of Executive Secretary B. E. McCormick. 

Mr. Plenzke became chief executive at a time 
when education was in the midst of a struggle for 
survival during the depression from a background 
of experience as a teacher, administrator, and first 
assistant state superintendent of public instruction. 
Under his able direction the functions of the office 
and the services to the profession have been ex- 
panded. The speakers’ bureau soon was organized 
and a weekly legislative bulletin established to in- 
form the members of the association of bills per- 
taining to education. The budget for research and 
public relations was increased to $25,000 to carry 
on education’s fight during the depression. 

In 1934, the association instituted subsidies to 
help provide better programs at sectional meetings 
and the first statewide meeting of locals was 
held with expenses being defrayed by the state 
association. 

Teachers made progress in the 1935 session of 
the legislature. Elementary school aid was restored 
and the pay of supervising teachers was increased. 
Asserting themselves, the members of the associa- 
tion approved a resolution “insisting that the 
teacher, outside of school, be subject only to such 
controls as other responsible citizens are sub- 
jected.” In this session the name was changed to 
Wisconsin Education Association. 

By 1937, the profession as well as education in 
general regained much of what was curtailed at 
the onset of the depression. The association helped 
secure a teacher tenure law, increase in minimum 
salaries, a full time compulsory school attendance 
law, a high school aid law, increased appropria- 
tions for higher education, crippled children, and 
transportation of pupils. 


Sick Leave Law 


With the repeal of the tenure law in 1941, the 
association at the next convention went on record 





Executive Secretary O. H. Plenzke and President Clyde M. 
Shields find much of interest in an early volume of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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First state officers of the Wisconsin Association of Future 

Teachers of America elected at Eau Claire, Mar. 28, 1953. 

Left to right: Don Binkowski, Oshkosh, president; Ann 

Orton, Eau Claire, secretary; Alvena Brillhard, Univ. of 

Wisconsin, vice president; Dean Pilgrim, Eau Claire, treas- 

urer; and George E. Watson, state superintendent of public 
instruction. 







for a continuing contract law and a “5-30” sick 
leave law, providing for five days leave accumula- 
tive to 30. Both became law in 19438. The executive 
committee was elected by districts for the first 
time, the state having been divided into six dis- 
tricts for that purpose in 1942. With World War 
II in progress, the association voted free member- 
ships to all who entered the armed services. 

Although no convention was held in 1945 be- 
cause of war congestion in hotels and transporta- 
tion, the association made some notable gains. It 
secured over one million dollars worth of surplus 
equipment and supplies for the schools and ad- 
vanced temporarily from the treasury of the asso- 
ciation a $10,000 revolving fund in order to put 
the plan into operation for the benefit of the 
schools. 

To better serve its member teachers, the associa- 
tion materially strengthened the organization by 
the hiring of an actuary to work with retirement 
problems and employed a locals consultant to travel 
throughout the state assisting the 214 local asso- 
ciations. Legislative counsel also was employed to 
help further teacher and educational gains in the 
legislature. 

The association in 1950 voted that the resources 
of the organization be used to the fullest to find 
ways and means by appropriate legislation, to re- 
lieve the plight of retired teachers who were receiv- 
ing inadequate annuities. The 1953 legislature en- 
acted a law providing for an increase of $25 a 
month in annuities to retired teachers. 

The teachers’ retirement law was materially 
improved by the 1951 legislature. Veterans re- 
ceived credit for service, the disability section was 
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liberalized and the retirement age reduced to 55. A 
campaign for a selective recruitment for teaching 
was recommended at the 1952 meeting as well as a 
comprehensive study of teacher security. 


The Epilogue 

For 100 years the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion has been the heart and center of the profes- 
sional movement among teachers—to serve the 
cause of its members and education in general. 

The association has become a great agency for 
developing, crystallizing and making effective the 
practical judgment of the educators of the state. 
It has served as an arena or forum for the first 
encounter of new educational ideas. 

It has served as a clearing house of information 
regarding all phases of education and furnishes 
expert counsel and advice for the betterment of 
the profession. 

The association has fought to protect schools 
against attack. It has championed the cause of edu- 
cation and worked actively to secure adequate 
school support based on sound methods of 
financing. 

Through research and investigative studies the 
WEA has been an instrument for cooperation with 
other professions and organized groups interested 
in the welfare of children and the advancement of 
education in our social order. 

Specifically, between 1944-49 the association 
appropriated over $25,000 to finance a program of 
curriculum development which resulted in an im- 
proved and modernized course of study in the 
public schools. In 1941 it gave $2,000 to finance a 
study of rural community high schools, and on 
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numerous occasions it has cooperated with other 
agencies in fostering health and welfare programs 
in behalf of the school child, to mention only a few 
of its broader efforts. 

The organization of teachers, while admitting 
that there is much left to be done in the future 
before the ideal of free equal educational oppor- 
tunities to all has been achieved, is willing to stand 
—momentarily at least—on its record—a history 
richly studded with evidence of consistent effort 
in the interest of educational progress. 

The Wisconsin Education Association, entering 
into its second century, can look with pride upon 





The Journal’s Cover 


The cover design is a study in contrasts. The six 
photographs reveal, with many limitations, the span 
of a century. Although the people themselves have 
changed but little, their attitudes, appearance, meth- 
ods, and environment have changed tremendously. 
The picture of the early teacher group is from the 
Milwaukee County Historical Society; the _first- 
graders and the teachers leaving the Arena are by 
the Milwaukee Journal; the replica of the first kinder- 
garten in Wisconsin and the old log schoolhouse are 
from the Wisconsin Historical Society; and the mod- 
ern school is from the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 











past accomplishments. It has grown from a mere 
8 to a robust 23,328. It has achieved many successes 
and has suffered some defeats. It eyes the future 
with confidence, holding fast to the purpose of its 
charter: “. .. the mutual improvement of its mem- 
bers and the advancement of public education 
throughout the state.” 
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From the drawing boards and the architects models to the completed school building is a 
matter of many months. These new buildings being erected at the beginning of our second 
hundred years are, we think, structures of beauty, safety, and utility. 
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Milestones in Education 


1848—Wisconsin Constitution accepted by Con- 
gress, May 29. Article X devoted to educa- 
tion. University of Wisconsin chartered. 

1849—School code adopted by legislature. First 
free tax supported graded school with high 
school department at Kenosha. School for 
Blind opened at Janesville. 

1850—Preparatory department of University 
opened. 

1851—College department of University opened. 

1852—School for Deaf at Delavan. Teachers in- 
stitutes organized. 

1853—Wisconsin Teachers Association organized 
at Madison, July 12. 

1855—Wisconsin Teachers Association incorpor- 
ated. Wisconsin Journal of Education 
founded. 

1856—First high school law (never operative). 

1857—Industrial School for Boys opened at Wau- 
kesha. Board of Normal School Regents 
authorized. First Wisconsin high school 
graduating class at Racine. 

1858—Union high school district law passed. 

1859—Township library fund for schools author- 
ized. 

1861—Office of county superintendent created. 

1862—First law establishing teachers’ certificates. 

1863—Schools laws codified. Cities allowed to 
exempt themselves from county superinten- 
dencies. 

1866—University of Wisconsin reorganized and 
enlarged. First normal school opened at 
Platteville. 

1867—Normal School Regents authorized to prov- 
ide teachers’ institutes. 

1868—State Board of Examiners created and state 
teachers’ certificates authorized. 

1869—Township system of schools authorized. 

1871—Law requiring the Constitutions of the 
United States and of Wisconsin to be taught 
in common schools. 

1873—First truancy law. 

1875—Women made eligible for school offices— 
but not to vote. First effective high school 
law. Industrial School for Girls set up at 
Milwaukee. 

1878—Granting of state certificates to teach to 
graduates of University. 

1879—Compulsory education law. 

1882—First common school manual. 

1883—State superintendent ordered to prepare 
courses of study, supervise instruction, and 
examine teachers. 

1889—Bennett law. Edgerton bible case. First ap- 
propriation for summer school for teachers 
at University. 

1891—Bennett law repealed. School attendance 
law passed. 

1892—University Extension organized. 
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1893—Stout Institute organized. 

1895—Manual training aids for high schools. Min- 
imum qualifications for county superinten- 
dents set by legislature. 

1897—First transportation law. 

1899—City superintendents authorized to issue 
teachers’ certificates. Official school year in- 
creased to seven months. County rural nor- 
mal school created. 

1901—Teaching of agriculture in rural schools 
begun. County schools of agriculture and 
domestic science authorized. Boards of edu- 
cation given power to provide free evening 
lectures in public schools (forerunner of 
adult education). 

1902—State superintendent’s term increased to 
fours years—spring election. 

1903— Attendance law revised. 

1905—State inspector for rural schools. 

1907—County board of education to select uniform 
textbooks. State aid for rural schools. Min- 
ing school established. Cities empowered to 
establish trade schools. 

1909—Six weeks professional instruction required 
for all teachers. 

1911—First Teacher Retirement law. Vocational 
and continuation schools established. Board 
of Industrial Education created. 
Stout Institute became a state school. 

1918—High school teacher training department 
authorized. Minimum Salary law for teach- 
ers ($40). 

1915—Position of county supervising teacher 
created. State Board of Education estab- 
lished (repealed 1923). 

1917—First State Minimum Salary law estab- 
lished ($45). 

1921—Teacher Retirement law 
vised 1947. 

1922—Wisconsin Teachers Association reorgan- 
ized on delegate basis. 

1927—Equalization law—revised 1947. 

1937—Tenure law—amended 1939—repealed 1941. 

1940—State superintendent given sole authority 
to issue teachers’ certificates. Consolidation 
law. 

1943—Continuing contract and Sick-leave laws 
for teachers. 

1947—County School Committees. 

1948—Centennial of Wisconsin. 

1949—Revision of high school tuition law. 

1951—State Retirement law revised. Creed for 
teachers adopted. 

1953—Wisconsin Chapter of Future Teachers of 
America organized at Eau Claire with WEA 
cooperation. 

1953—Wisconsin Education Association Centen- 
nial. 
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